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A TALE OF PURITAN TIMES. 



CHAPTER I. 



1^ few countries of the old world have changes 
been more rapid and varied than in England. 
Dress, manners, and even language, have undergone 
many alterations, and, as a matter of course, our dwell- 
ings have changed with the fancies or improved con- 
dition of their owners. The increasing wealth of 
families and a widely-extended commerce have added 
to the comforts of life, until the labourer enjoys and 
esteems as a necessary of life much that was denied 
to the noble of earlier times. !From having been a 
purely agricultural people, exporting our wool for the 
active artisans of the Low Countries, we have become 
the greatest traders of the world. Houses and lands 
have changed their owners and their names; new 
roads have replaced the byeways along which the 
traveller, until very late times, moved at the risk of 
his life. The waggons which supplanted the pack- 
horses, and conveyed merchandise to the ports, have 
yielded to canals and railroads, which like a network 
intersect the country, and almost annihilate our ideas 
of distance and space. A few baronial halls, shorn 
of their former extent, yet improved by modem art, 
exist, as if to tell the story of bygone days, and of the 
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nobles who ruled the country with more than regal 
power. Here and there, too, we find an old fortified 
house, which by its massive strength and watch-towers 
reminds us of the watchfulness in which our fore- 
fathers lived, and the care that was requisite to pro- 
tect life and property. 

It is one of these houses that we are about to 
describe. Massively built with large stones hewn 
from a neighbouring quarry, it was more in the 
character of a fortress than a house: the windows 
were small and admitted little light ; the centre 
hall, which opened at once from the outer door, was 
the dwelling-room of the family ; dark passages ran 
along the back of the house leading to stone stairs, 
which led to galleries divided by heavy oak wainscot 
into sleeping-rooms, or stores. Pour towers at ir- 
regular distances served as a means of offence to an 
approaching enemy, or as places of retreat if the walls 
should be scaled. A moat extended round the outer 
walls, and prevented all approach except under the 
gateway-tower, pierced on all sides to command the 
drawbridge; the moat was always deepened on any 
threatening of war, and the walls were shorn of ivy, 
or any creeping plants that might assist in an es- 
calade. 

At the time of which we are writing the watch- 
towers had long been used as barns and outhouses ; 
dogs were kept in them to announce the approach of 
intruders. As evening drew on, the cattle were driven 
in from the pastures, and milked in rude sheds reared 
against the inner sides of the walls. In the early 
spring the ewes were brought home by the shepherds. 
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and the young lambs reared by the servants of the 
house. Work ended, the farm-labourers and shepherds 
came and seated themselves by the glowing log, or 
in summer time round the great oak table in the 
hall, when the rude jokes of the village were retailed, 
and the newest scandal was repeated. Occasionally 
a traveller was added to the family circle, and he 
was ever a welcome guest, for he brought news from 
the town, and from the great world from which 
they seemed to be cut off. They heard where the 
king had been ; how matters were going on at the 
Hague; whether there was to be war with France; 
and to this was added London news, then, even more 
than now, the centre of trade and of intercourse with 
foreign countries. 

The interior of the house displayed none of the 
care of modem times; everything was scrupulously 
clean, but the furniture was scanty, and evidently 
intended for use, rather than ornament. In the hall 
stood one or more oak tables, with a heavy form on 
each side, and a settle was placed on either side of the 
huge fireplace; under the beam called the traby sat 
the master and mistress; the former, as a religious 
man, read the Bible or Fox's "Book of Martyrs," 
while the mistress and her maids knitted stock- 
ings or wound the wool. The wealthy yeoman dis- 
played an array of bright metal dishes on the shelves 
of the dressers, and beneath these were ranged in 
order wooden platters for more common use. A 
large chest, adorned with grotesque figures, and 
with the owner's cipher, was used to keep the more 
precious garments, or the best linen of the house; 
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and this, with a few more stools, completed the furni- 
ture of the hall. 

The upper chambers were worse provided : the 
labourers lay down to rest upon straw; one, or at 
most two, large oak bedsteads, which had descended 
from generation to generation, filled the room ; a table 
and a stool were the only additions, if we except the 
bedding, an object of great value and care in most 
houses. There was a haunted chamber, where no one 
ever did or ever could sleep, and by which not children 
alone, but men and women, passed with a quick step 
and light tread. 

There was very little difference in the outward ap- 
pearance of the yeoman and the labourer; their in- 
tercourse with each other was constant, and they 
were widely separated from the town population. 
They took their meals at the same table, and were 
served from the same dish. Bread and meat was the 
midday meal, and at morning and evening huge bowls 
of mDk and brown bread were the almost invariable 
. diet. The Eeformation had begun to diffuse a desire 
for improved education ; the more religious of the 
yeomen required grace to be said before meals, and 
prayers were said in the evening before they parted 
for rest. Those who liked the form of prayers set 
forth for the Church of England used portions of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and said the Psalms 
appointed for the day's service; others, and a large 
number they were, whose minds had been stirred 
by the excitement of constant religious discussion, 
used extempore prayers, long, not always reverent, 
but full of that energy of expression which accom- 
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panics the outpourings of a devout but badly edu- 
cated mind. 

Among the number of those who had been stirred 
by the new teaching was Joseph Q-ifford. He had 
been taught early to read the Bible, and his enthu- 
siastic disposition led him to treasure up the ter- 
rible denunciations against sin with which the Bible 
abounds. He read the history of Israers fall, and 
applied it to his own country, and his austere dis- 
position rejoiced in the changes which he saw going 
on around him. Puritanism was making rapid strides ; 
and he framed his own house, as he said, on the 
Christian model. He forbad oaths, then frightfully 
common; he prevented idle conversation, and ex- 
changed the rude songs of the labourers for hymns 
and psalms, which he taught them orally ; he ceased 
£rom frequenting the taverns on market-days, and at- 
tended an exposition of the Scripture from some gifted 
minister. There was a change in the conversation con- 
formably, as was thought, to the requirement of the 
Apostles ; and Scripture names and terms were intro- 
duced into every-day life. But Joseph Q-ifford not only 
assumed an outward appearance of religion, he en- 
deavoured to live up to his profession, and largely 
helped the poor of his own and neighbouring parishes. 

Mary Gifford was the very opposite to her husband, 
— small in figure, but active ; she was cheerful as the 
day, and in her high spirits would often forget the 
strictness of the Sunday, and begin to tell stories of 
the great Elizabeth, in whose court her father had 
been a servant. She was an ardent admirer of royalty ; 
and, without understanding the reason, concluded that 
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with its downfall would come England's decay. The 
good Queen Bess was an endless theme for praise, 
and wonderful were the stories told of her prepara- 
tions to meet the Armada. 

After his conversion, as Joseph Gifford called the 
change in the conduct of his house, for he did not 
change his religious opinions, Mary was occasionally 
rebuked for her warm advocacy of the court, and for 
approving their profane conduct. 

There was a great change in G-ifford, for with his 
new religious views he had adopted republican opi- 
nions; and he cherished them more strongly from 
the danger of uttering them. 

He had stories of Elizabeth, but they were of the 
suspicions which will always attach to her character, 
of her tyrannical temper ; he admired her as the con- 
queror of the Spaniards, he abhorred her as a follower 
of Baal, a lover of Popish superstitions ; and at length 
Mary was compelled to yield to his stem denuncia- 
tions. Puritanism reigned throughout the house, and 
the king's name was seldom mentioned but with dis- 
respect. 

One child, the last of three, two having died in 
infancy, remained to give brightness to the Q-iffords' 
home, and Alice Q-ifford was a source of daily happi- 
ness to both parents. To her, the father would unbend 
and relax his features into a smile, for her he would 
bring home the early flowers of spring, and teach her 
that there was one Almighty power who created the 
world and all that is therein. As she grew in years 
he instructed her in the faith of a Christian, and 
often puzzled the child with the deeper mysteries of 
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the Puritan doctrines. So long as the family went 
to church, Alice was questioned on her return on the 
sermon, and on the lessons appointed for the day's 
service. Even the few pence which were given her 
she was encouraged to give again in alms to the 
poor; and every endeavour was used to train her 
mind in the Puritan discipline. 

Mary did not like the manner in which her child 
was brought up, but she yielded to her husband : yet 
she would, when alone, tell Alice the tales of former 
days; of the King Henry who had destroyed the 
monasteries, of the boy-king Edward, of the Pro- 
tector Somerset, and of the Queen's court, in which 
her father, she proudly said, had served; now and 
then she added a fairy tale, or a legend of the neigh- 
bourhood. Mary was never idle, and the little Alice 
was trained early to work; she could knit and sew. 
In the long winter evenings she spun by the side of 
her mother, or listened to her father reading the 
Scriptures. Eair, and very gentle, the child seemed 
to be the good spirit of the house; she had her 
father's good sense and deep religious feelings, but 
she had her mother's cheerful and lively disposition, 
which enabled her to look on the bright side of life ; 
and often, when oppressed by his own moody dis- 
position or gloomy forebodings, would the child call 
back her father to cheerfulness, and almost happiness, 
by her vivacity and childish mirth. 

The death of James I. of England and YI. of 
Scotland had placed Charles I. upon the throne, and 
the Puritan party, although kept down by the avowed 
dislike of Queen Elizabeth and the hatred of King 
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James, began to feel their power, and in gprowing 
numbers to speak of ttieir grievances ia anything but 
the language of suppliants. The King was called an 
^g^; ^^6 followers of his court were Amalekites; 
the bishops were children of Baal, and those who 
favoured them were Prelatists; the Scriptures were 
ransacked for epithets, and every curse was uttered 
in the language of Scripture, with a solemnity which 
at least evinced sincerity. Gifford entered into all 
the movements of his party ; his wife knew nothing 
of his plans; naturally reserved, he became more 
thoughtful than ever; he spoke less of political matters; 
and although more frequently at market, it was evi- 
dent that he went to town more often to hear sermons. 
Mary observed, among the visitors to the Grange, 
many faces that she had never seen before; in the 
day time the new friends rode out with her husband, 
but in the evening there was always a religious dis- 
cussion, which few could understand: the election 
of grace, the reprobation of the guilty, the number 
of the elect, the marks by which the elect chQdren 
were known, the absurdity of forms in religious wor- 
ship, or the necessity of a purely spiritual religion, 
were eagerly canvassed ; often stories of the cruelty 
of Papists and Prelatists were added to give zest to 
the tales. 

Not long after the accession of King Charles, a 

change took place in the Bector of Batcombe ; and one 

of the new men, as the Puritans called the Church 

party, was appointed to the rectory. Mr. Wentworth 

aught the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 

le duty of entire obedience to the royal power; 
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politics were often introduced into the sermons, and 
the doctrines which they would hardly have endured 
from their old Rector were scoifed at from the mouth 
of a young and inexperienced man. Their former 
Eector, although a royalist from principle, had little 
sympathy with the fierce controversies which raged 
around him. He tended the sick and dying with 
fidelity ; he warned the young men against the ex- 
cesses so prevalent on all sides ; he disliked the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines then spreading in every direction ; 
and he had seen Gifibrd's gradual decline from Church 
communion with feelings of deep regret. 

Before his death he sent for Giffbrd, and warned 
him of the consequences of his opinions. "I have 
long known," he said, " that with your new opinions 
on religion you have also adopted new views of 
political government. I have not spoken of this to 
any one. I have endeavoured to preach peace ; but, 
alas, I have cried Peace, and there is no peace." 
Gifibrd endeavoured to comfort the old Eector with 
hopes of better days, and spoke with fervour of his 
own religious views, and his hope that their Eector 
was leaving a world of sorrow for rest and peace. 

"True," said the Rector, "I shall leave this wilder- 
ness, where I have toiled for nearly thirty years. But, 
Giffbrd, you remain ; and believe my last words, when 
you cease to respect religion because of mere matters 
of opinion, you will first overthrow the Altar, and 
then cast down the Throne." 

. Giffbrd did not reply : the Eector knew more than 
he thought any person had known of his opinions; 
and he was aware of the distress which it would cause 
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many of his friends, whenever he acted openly, and 
cast off, as he intended to do, all respect for the 
Church and its teaching. He did not know fear ; but 
he foresaw that the triumph of his principles would 
inflict suffering on many whom he had long esteemed 
as friends. The aged Eector's words were not for- 
gotten, and for some time he did not go to town. An 
incident, trifling in itself, aroused Gifford : he had 
invited some of his neighbours to hear him read a 
volume of sermons which had been printed by a 
neighbouring Puritan minister: many went to hear 
him ; until at length it came to the ears of the new 
Bector. Mr. Wentworth resolved to interfere, and 
told Gifford that he was breaking the law, in pre- 
suming to take upon himself the office of teacher. 

" I do," said Gifford, " in my own house ; it is my 
castle, and I have always read the Word of God 
there, and I will." 

" Yes, to your own family," replied Mr. "Wentworth. 

"And to my friends, to any perishing souls, in 
spite of any one." 

"No, Master Gifford," said "Wentworth, "not in 
spite of me : if there are any perishing souls, they 
can come to church." 

" To church !" said Gifford, sneeringly ; " to church, 
indeed !" 

"Yes," replied Mr. Wentworth ; "to that church 
in which your fathers worshipped." 

" And where I will never worship again," rejoined 
Gifford. 

Mr. Wentworth left the Grange, and they who 
night have been good neighbours, for both possessed 
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good qualities, were, by the misfortunes of the times, 
irreconcilable enemies. Gifford had resolved to devote 
all his energies to the destruction of the Frelatists ; 
and Wentworth, an active man, was bound by interest, 
as well as by feeling, to maintain the existing govern- 
ment. He was not better prepared than his party 
generally were for the strength of the Puritans ; they 
bad ministers in every town, and friends in almost 
every village. It is true that there were laws in 
the statute-book, and magistrates ready to execute 
those laws, but there was a spirit which, when once 
aroused, can seldom be subdued. It was vain to reason 
with men who answered arguments by asserting a 
divine call ; who, if taunted with rebellion, answered 
that they were no more rebels than those who suc- 
cessfully but partially reformed the Church : they 
would make a clean sweep of all abuses, and deliver 
the Church and the nation from popish and pre- 
latical rulers. 



CHAPTER II. 

GiFEOBD became well known as an active leader 
of the Puritan party in Batcombe ; his influence was 
considerable, and he extended it daily by a consistent 
life and unflinching support of his own party. The 
question of ship-money began to be mooted in the 
country districts, and although many murmured, few 
had the boldness to follow Hampden's example, and 
refuse payment. When the demand was made on 
Gifford, he refused to pay ; his wife, who was pre- 
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sent, urged him strongly to pay a demand which it 
would cost twenty times as much to resist. 

"Yes, Mary," he said, " but you do not understand 
that the demand is illegal, and therefore I refuse it." 

" It is for the King's use, and for the King's navy. 
Pay it, Joseph," said Mary ; *'you say it is not lawful, 
but—'' 

"But, Mary," said Gifford, "it is not a woman's 
duty to contradict." 

Mary was silent, and sorrowful. 

He then said, " I refuse to pay the demand ; and 
I will never pay it unless forced to do so." The 
collector, a neighbouring farmer, left him, and tried 
to induce some of his ftieuds to influence him to 
obey the royal authority. 

It was all in vain ; Gifford knew the value of con- 
sistency, and he told his friends, as he had told his 
family, that he bad counted the cost, that he would 
prefer imprisonment and loss, rather than submit to 
an unjust demand. 

After a short interval a process was issued, and the 
sheriff appointed a day for the sale of the stock which 
had been seized. When the morning of sale drew on 
the roads in the neighbourhood gave signs of some 
movement, and the two parties saw that there would 
be a demonstration at the Grange. The King's party 
mustered that there might be a sale ; the yeomen to 
prevent, if possible, the sale of the cattle ; and if not 
able to do that, then they intended to annoy the 
Durchasers and intimidate the authorities by their 
rs and bold bearing. Gifford was silent, he 
en care to avoid any breach of the law be- 
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yond refusing the levy. He treated the men who 
had charge of the cattle with kindness ; he afforded 
the officers opportunity to shew the cattle, and thus 
won for himself the esteem of his friends, and excited 
more than he had ever done before the fears of his 
enemies. The proceedings had been costly, and the 
Exchequer had not spared Gifibrd; his neighbours 
saw beast after beast sold to pay a demand for a few 
shillings. Many gave vent to expressions of disgust 
and contempt for the royal authority, others, more 
prudent, were silent, but resolved. The King's party 
looked on as triumphant, and rallied the Puritans on 
their want of spirit, but it was a dearly-bought vic- 
tory. Gifford was benevolent, and the poor thought 
that he had been robbed of his cattle ; the yeomen 
viewed him as a defender of their rights, and as one 
who would suffer an injury rather than silently allow 
an injustice to be done to his class. His enemies 
saw only a crafty and designing man, ready to resist 
the royal authority, and anxious to teach instead of 
being taught ; they knew that he was clever, for he 
did not allow himself in any hasty expressions, nor 
did he allow them to entrap him, as some tried to do, 
by expressing sympathy with him, in the hope that, 
when smarting under his loss, he would give them a 
chance of obtaining evidence of trea.^on against him. 

Every one in his household perceived that there was 
a change in the tone of Gifford's feelings. He had 
long ceased to attend church, but he now hindered 
his wife and daughter from going; they had often 
regretted that Mr. "Wentworth had forsaken their 
house, where their former Eector was a frequent and 
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welcome guest, they were now to find that he would 
not be admitted to the Grange. The Prayer-book 
was disused and forbidden ; long extempore prayers, 
sometimes offered by one of the " gifted brethren," 
— ^who always came on Saturday, as if by chance, — at 
other times by Giffbrd himself, who always read a 
sermon during the week, and invited his friends to 
join with him in prayer, were the only religious 
services allowed at the Grange. The King was never 
prayed for, unless in the most insulting language, 
that he might be delivered from a popish queen and 
prelatist advisers. 

Giffbrd was reserved, and it was with difficulty he 
could be induced to converse on any subjects not con- 
nected with their daily life. He laboured actively on 
his farm, took his rides with Alice, and left nothing 
uncared for. 

Alice was growing into the young woman, — her fair 
complexion and habitual good temper won for her the 
admiration of all the village. She was not beautiful, 
for you could not fix on any feature and say it was 
perfect ; but she was so gentle in manner, and so 
ready to do any act of kindness, that few approached 
without loving her. It was during one of their rides 
that Alice surprised her father by saying, after a long 
silence, " I have been thinking, father, what will be 
the end of all this." 

" All what, Alice ?" said Giff'ord. " We have not 
spoken a word for a mile, and you suddenly ask what 
will be the end of all this." 

" Oh, I forgot, father," said Alice, laughing, " but 

had been thinking of our not going to church, 
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and haying prayers at home, and that the church is 
every Sunday more empty and our house more full, 
and that — " 

" Tou had better not think about it, my child ; you 
are too young to understand; and I hope you will 
never interfere with politics." 

" But, father," said Alice, " I am not a child now ; 
I know why the cattle were sold ; I have often read 
your books, and I know that they are different from 
what you used to read, and that you would have no 
king to govern the country, and no bishops to rule 
the Church/' 

Gifford was startled as if from a dream : he turned 
and looked at his daughter, and seemed to recognise 
that she was no longer a child. " Alice, Alice," he 
said, after a moment, " who told you this ?" 

" No one, father, but I have read and thought, and 
although you never speak to us you are often troubled 
about these things ; mother does not understand them, 
but she knows you are very anxious and troubled at 
times." 

" God forgive me, Alice ; I had hoped to keep all 
these things from you, and to bear my own burden ; 
it is ordered otherwise; and you shall know, my 
child, what the Lord has laid upon us : it is His 
work, and who shall let it ?" 

** Father, if it is His work none can hinder it, — 
that we know." 

"No, Alice, and none can hinder this work. In 
the length and breadth of the land ministers of truth 
have proclaimed His Word often in fear and trembling, 
but always in sincerity. The "Word of the Lord has 
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reached many hearts, and the time is come when 
Zion will no more be desolate; the day of deliver- 
ance is at hand." 

" Yes, father, there are many godly men who have 
come to our house, but they have no means of making 
known the "Word ; they cannot go to the church." 

" They cannot now, Alice ; but they may." 

" When, father ?" 

Gifford sighed, and said slowly, " When it is God's 
will ; but there will be much tribulation — much tribu- 
lation ; fear, and the sword," he muttered. 

"The sword, father! who will take the sword?" 
said Alice. 

" What would you say, Alice, if your father took the 
sword, and if instead of training, as he used to do, for 
pleasure in his youthful days, he drew his sword in 
the Lord's battle ?" 

" I should be sorry, father, very sorry," said Alice ; 
" and it would grieve mother almost to death." 

" It is the will of the Lord, Alice," said her father. 

"I never knew you do wrong, father; and if it 
were your duty, though I should be sorry, I should 
pray that you might have victory. I should pray for 
you, — yes, day and night, — and for your cause ;" but 
— ^Alice paused. "But if, father, you are deceived, 
and you fail ?" 

" My child, success will bring nothing to your 
father. It is the Lord's work; and if He blesses 
the work we shall succeed; if not, Alice, God's will 
be done." 

"Yes, father, God's will be done: I will try to 
say so." 
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*' Alice, I did not think that I should have said so 
much to any one as I have said to you to-day : I will 
say yet more, that you may know why your father 
dares to resist the royal power. The King has en- 
croached on our liberties, invaded our rights, and 
we have resolved rather to die free yeomen, such as 
our fathers were, than to live at the arbitrary will of 
one man. I have read the Word, and have often 
heard what was done in time of old to Amalek, and 
the nations whom God cast out: the Israelites gat 
not possession of the land by their own sword, it was 
the Lord, mighty in battle^ who helped them ; and 
He will help us." 

** But, father, are you sure that there will be war ?" 
said Alice. 

" Yes, Alice, the worst of all wars, — father against 
son, an4 son against father ; the daughter against her 
mother, and the mother against her daughter. Alice, 
where will you be found ?" said Gifford, with affec- 
tionate earnest. 

"With you for ever, my own dear father: who 
should I trust if not you, who have been my guide 
and companion ?" replied Alice. 

"The Lord be praised!" said Gifford, deeply af- 
fected. 

" Father," said Alice, " I have never doubted that 
you always did right. I was sorry to leave the Church , 
and mother was more grieved than I ; she says always, 
'Your father knows best, Alice, and we must be 
guided by him.' " 

" I have studied to know the will of the Lord," 
said Gifford, "not of the letter; the letter killeth, 

G 
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but the spirit giveth life. Your mother has been a 
good wife, Alice, and I would have taught her in the 
same way, but she has loved the old paths; I have 
prayed often for her, that she might know the Lord's 
will, and she will one day know it, Alice; she will 
be among the chosen vessels." 

As they were approaching the house, Alice ob- 
served that they were deepening the moat, and that 
the walls had been very recently repaired in several 
places ; her father smiled, and said, " Alice, you see 
we are repairing our breaches." 

"Yes, father," replied Alice. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously the G-range was strengthened, not only in 
external appearance, but by a supply of arms, which 
had been secretly conveyed into the upper rooms. 
The Parliament increased in boldness, and had given 
notice to their friends that they intended to try their 
strength against the Boyalists. Gifford was there- 
fore careful not to allow any one to enter his gates 
without reason. Within a few days after this con- 
versation with Alice, the drawbridge was raised, and 
only lowered when needed, and under his own direc- 
tions ; there were no more country rides ; and Gifford 
speut much time in strengthening the house, and 
removing the hay as far as possible from any of the 
buildings ; the outhouses which had fallen to decay 
were cut down, and some men who had come in from 
the town were employed to turn them into firewood. 
More than a dozen men had come in during the week, 
and taken their places among the farm-servants, as if 
they had been hired to do farm-work. Alice noticed 
that two of them always sat up at night, and her 
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mother soon suspected that they were there for other 
purposes than to repair the buildings. Gifford had 
said to her they would stay for a week or two, as the 
country was disturbed, and he was desirous of repair- 
ing the house and protecting his property. Alice 
did not ask any questions; she considered that her 
father had trusted her, and that when it was neces- 
sary he would explain what was really going on. In 
the mean time, the servants constantly brought in 
rumours that the country was disturbed, and that 
there was going to be a battle between the King and 
the Parliament. 



CHAPTER III. 

Eaelt one morning, as Alice was walking round 
the walls, she saw in the distance a party of horse- 
men riding towards the Orange; she looked again, 
not to be deceived by her imagination, for she had 
been thinking what she should do if her father really 
became a soldier: and she saw that they were ad- 
vancing rapidly; running quickly to the house, she 
could scarcely say, " Father, father, the men are 
coming," when she fainted at his feet. 

" Alice, my child ! Alice !" said her mother : but 
she did not answer. 

Gifford raised her in his arms, and said, " She has 
fainted, mother; but I must leave her with you." 
He ran from the house, and having given a sign to 
the men, hastened to the tower, and saw that a troop 
of horse, strongly armed, were close to the drawbridge ; 
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they appeared to be of the Parliamentary party. 
But Gififbrd would not trust to appearances; and 
as he came on the battlements, he asked for what 
purpose they came. 

A young man rode forward from the rear, and 
saying, " For God and the right," raised a letter, and 
extended it towards Gifford. 

" If you come in peace," said Gifford, " give your 
letter to me." And going to the lower loophole, he 
took the letter, which announced that Captain Lisle, 
with a troop of thirty horse, was to hold Batcombe 
Grange for the Parliament, and that they would pay 
for all supplies furnished him ; that they had reason 
to believe an attempt would be made on the Grange ; 
and as they knew it was an important rallying-point 
for their friends, they hoped Lisle would arrive in 
time to hold it against the King's party. " Enter," 
said GiflBord to Lisle, ** and welcome ;" and the party 
rode quickly through the gateway. "I must leave 
you for a moment," said Gifford, " for your arrival 
alarmed my daughter, who knew enough to be anxious 
for her father's safety." 

** And I will attend to my troop," said Lisle, " until 
you come." 

When Gifford returned to the house, he found Alice 
quite recovered, and rather ashamed of her fright ; 
and Mary inclined to be fretful at his apparent care- 
lessness of her daughter, and by no means pleased 
with her visitors, who, she said, would eat them out 
of house and home. Alice promised to behave better 
iu future, and begged to be allowed to see the troop, 
which was drawn up in close order in the court. 
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Gifford took his daughter by the arm, and then went 
to inspect his Httle garrison. He was pleased with 
the men ; they were all of them stoutly framed, and 
serious men, who had entered on the contest for some- 
thing more than a soldier's pay ; they wore no uni- 
form, their arms were chiefly rifles and swords, which 
they had purchased according to their fancy; they were 
well supplied with ammunition, and had been sent 
in the expectation of seeing service on the road. Both 
Giflbrd and Alice were struck by Lisle's appearance ; 
he was young, almost boyish looking, bat his face 
was expressive, and his dark eye flashed as he spoke, 
or when he arranged the troop : he was care&Uy but 
plainly dressed, and his arms were the very best of 
their kind. 

" Tour servant," said Lisle, addressing Alice ; " we 
have come to be yoiu: father's guests, if it be his 
pleasure." 

" And you are very welcome," said Gifford ; " my 
daughter thought that you had come to carry me 
away, and it had alarmed her quite beyond propriety, 
for she is now a soldier's daughter." 

Alice smiled, and said, " Not a soldier yet, father." 

" Yes," said Captain Lisle, " for here is your com- 
mission to hold the rank of Captain and to raise 
forces for the Parliament. But you are very careful ; 
I expected to find no preparation for defence : we had 
information that the place was to be attacked, and 
your property applied to the use of the troops at 
Winchester, so I came away in haste, yet not un- 
prepared." 

*' I have had suspicions for some weeks past," said 
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Qi&rd, ''and have gat m. ibir ^ood msn to hei^ me 
in tsuoB of A sxEqndfle : i^e iisve luid Ji T^iQxr iK^ddi 
Id patrol the imlk dm jmd ni^ixt^ th:eT lisw ohv 
tamlj innsSi the nuuit twiis dmdn^ the i^se^ for t^ 
iK^ch IffiBrd tbeia, jmd 1 fliwpftot thst my Tieighbomra 
hss^ hoBL. TBiy ImBT 'with my affirirR Istebr.^ 

^Kd dDu]:it," ssLd lisle; ""loiit if yon ixnild liold 
th£ plnoe idtih your owtl msn, ^we could now xwst 
sny attempt: thf^ were no doubt tndnofid hy the 
hopes of phmdedng the ikna.^ 

^ And ycJt,'' «dd GiS'ard, -"they did not get jOI they 
honght at loy sale safely to their lioufies. Colonel 
Treror bouglit my sheep, moire than ludf fou&d tiieir 
way back aigain, and my neighboors oootied some, so 
tluct the Colonel Las made one hhi bargain at the 
Giasmge already.'^ 

''Did they sell year stoc^ for the ship-money?'' 
aeked lisle. 

** Yes," said Giffbid, ''and rained tiaeir cause about 
b€ve : I do not think that I should have been quite 
so aetiTe, bad I not been stined up. But dismiss 
your troop, and when they baTe £ound their quarters 
tbej shall have some food, and we can disoouise at 
our leisuxe." 

The men were dismiiwed to quarters, and OTidenced 
the good discipline they were under by the quickness 
of their movements; the horaes were well groomed, 
then fed, and the whole party assembled in the ball, 
where every means was used to accommodate them ; 
some sat on stools, others on barrels, and althougb 
there was mirth, there were no oaths or rode jests. 
Oiffiord said a long grace and prayer before they 
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partook of their meal ; and when joint after joint had 
disappeared, and Mary Oifford wondered if thej would 
ever cease eating, grace after meat was said, and the 
men again dispersed, leaving onlj their rifles and shot- 
bags in the hall. The two Captains then conferred 
together, and it was resolved to go out the next daj 
for exercise, and to buy a quantity of flour in the 
event of a siege. Men were to be enlisted, and 
while securing the Orange, they were to aid the 
cause by a regular supply of troops from the country 
round. " Colonel Trevor will not find us sleeping," 
said Lisle ; " he knows long before this of my arrival 
here, and he will certainly lose no time in attacking 
us; he is an active offlcer, but, we have heard, has 
no very effective troops under his command." 

"A good commander will do much mischief with 
very inferior troops," said Gifford: "we must not 
leave the Grange without protection. I will make 
you commander while we are absent, Alice ; and mind 
that no one is admitted on any pretence. All our 
men shall be under arms ; and your troop. Captain 
Lisle, shall ride through the village ; it will strengthen 
our party: and I think we may defy the Colonel 



now." 



With the early dawn the troop was drawn up in 
the court, and after prayers, and a hymn sung by 
the whole troop, they left the court-yard, Gifford 
himself staying for a short time to see the men at 
their posts. They rode through the village, and were 
merrily greeted by many friends, who said, laughingly, 
that they had not seen Master Gifford for so long 
that he was quite a stranger. Supplies were ob- 
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tained without any trouble, and Lisle paid for all, as 
he had been provided with money for the purpose. As 
they were riding through the village, about an hour 
after they had left the Grange, they saw Colonel 
Trevor's waggon on the road. "It is too early to 
plunder the enemy," said Lisle, " or we ought to carry 
off his team." 

" Yes," said Gifford, " I wish to have a conscience 
void of offence, and I will not be the first to attack 
the King's party ; we have drawn the sword for the 
truth's sake, and to defend our country from French 
gold, and French armies, and the popish religion, and 
we will not dishonour our cause by plunder." 

" I did but jest," said Lisle ; " I would not allow a 
man of mine to plunder, and they are most of them 
too strict to think of it." 

The purchases of com and flour being made, wag- 
gons were very speedily pressed into the service to 
carry them to the Orange : every care was taken to 
avoid a surprise; a strong patrol rode in advance, 
under Lisle, and Gl-ifford brought up the rear. As they 
cleared the village. Lisle saw two troopers riding in 
haste, but he thought it better not to attempt to 
overtake them; the march was quickened, the guns 
were kept ready to be discharged at a moment's notice, 
and the Captains kept a sharp look-out; the march 
was unmolested, and by midday the whole party were 
safe within the walls. 

When Alice saw her father she ran to meet him, 
and said, " You have tried to play me a trick, father, 
to see if I would obey yon." 

" What do you mean, Alice ?" said Oifford. 
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"Only that a man came here about an hour ago 
with a load of hay, and said that you had ordered it 
to be brought here, and that he was to wait until you 
returned, to be paid for it." 

" And what did you do ?" said Captain Lisle. 

" I obeyed orders, Sir'," said Alice. 

" And it is well that you did, Alice," said Gifford. 

" Yes, indeed, it is," said Lisle, " or we might have 
been ruined." 

" I did not suspect anything wrong," said Alice ; 
" the carter looked a simple fellow, and begged hard 
to come in, because his horses were tired." 

" And what did you say ?" 

"I said no one could come in; and the man on 
guard said, * No one, for he would shoot any man who 
tried to pass him/ And after waiting about ten 
minutes, the carter said, ' I may as well go ;' and I 
said, ' Yes, you may, for if your horses were dying, I 
would not let you enter this gate.' " 

Bravely done, Mistress Alice," said Lisle. 
"Well done, sentry," said Gifford. 

" But what could the man have done," said Alice, 
" even if I had let him in ?" 

" I will tell you, Alice," replied her father, " and 
you will understand the value of strict obedience: 
I did not send the man, the waggon belonged to 
Colonel Trevor; suppose under that hay there were 
a dozen armed men, and that they had rushed out 
and burned the house and all in it." 

" But, father," said Alice, " the driver had a slouched 
hat, and he looked almost silly, and talked as if he 
were not quite right." 



4( 
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'' It is fortunate for us that he did not impose upon 
you," said Lisle; " I am certain that it was either 
a ruse to overturn the waggon in the gate and thus 
give them time to attack us, or that they intended to 
surprise the house." 

" And who could the carter be ?" said Alice. 

" Not unlikely Colonel Trevor, or if not, one of his 
officers,** said her father. The men talked to each 
other of the escape from the Coloners snares, and it 
was resolved to double the guard at night, and that 
while Lisle took the first watch, Gifford should be 
ready for the morning watch, when it was probable 
something would be attempted. 

As the evening drew on, additional precautions were 
taken: the waggons were unloaded, and the horses 
placed under shelter; the carts and waggons were 
drawn up so as to afford cover, if the walls should be 
forced or surprised ; the dogs were, as usual, in the 
basement of the towers, and nothing was omitted to 
secure them against surprise or a hostile attack. 

When the arms were served out for the night. 
Lisle suggested that all the knives should be ground 
sharp, to be used as dirks for close combat. When 
all this had been done, supper was served, and a plen- 
tiful repast prepared the troop for all that might 
happen. 

Gifford, however, thought it imperative on them to 
acknowledge their deliverance from the wiles of the 
enemy : he offered up prayers for their protection, 
and thanksgivings for the mercy granted to them. 
" They were," he said, " as brands plucked from the 
and spared by the mercy of God." 
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There was a striking contrast between the language 
of these men and their appearance. They were armed 
for war, yet they spoke only of mercy and of the love 
of G-od to sinners ; they were in arms against their 
king, but, as they said, because they served the King 
of kings. 

When every precaution had been taken, GJ-ifford 
retired to rest, not, however, before he had offered up 
prayers for the protection of all in his house. Lisle im- 
mediately went on his watch, and performed well the 
duties of a good captain. He was originally intended 
for the practice of the law, and had been admitted at 
Lincoln's Lin; when the Parliament resolved to take 
up the sword, he determined to cast in his lot with 
them. Descended from a respectable family of the 
middle class, he had entered zealously into all the dis- 
putes between the King and the Parliament. Bred a 
Presbyterian, he saw Popery in any form of religion, 
and he hated the Church of England as a bad and 
dull imitation of the Church of Home ; he therefore 
desired not only to control, but to subvert the 
Church, and abolish the office of bishops; he laughed 
to utter scorn the pretension then being made to 
apostolical succession, and said that there could never 
be any but a spiritual succession. He was equally 
consistent in his views of civil government, and 
an ardent republican; he was open in his admira- 
tion of the ancient republics, and an ardent asserter 
of man's natural right to freedom. When warned by 
his friends of the danger he incurred, he said that his 
poverty was his greatest protection, he had nothing 
to pay the expenses of confiscation ; he was an orphaUi 
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and bad no parents to grieve for him. An uncle, 
who had brought him up, sympathised with and ad- 
vanced his views, but did not risk his life or property 
by any outward acts of approval. He hinted, that 
in stirring times the adventurous often rose to the 
top of the troubled waters, and Lisle became known 
to many in Parliament as a daring young man ready 
for work. He was advised to enlist himself in the 
train-bands, that he might acquire a knowledge of 
military discipline ; and from the moment he received 
the hint he resolved to learn the military art, as he 
had formerly studied the law. 

On the breaking out of the civil war Lisle received 
a captain's commission, and no one among the young 
officers had a greater share of popularity than he 
enjoyed. He constantly drilled his troop, and incited 
them to improve themselves in the use of arms ; 
shewed them how a good sword and a well-trained 
horse would often give the smaller force the advan- 
tage over large numbers. Although deeply imbued 
with the religious prejudices of the day, he did not at 
first address his own men, but appointed chaplains, 
who excited them against the royal party. They de- 
scribed the royalists as the enemies of Gl-od; men 
without hope in this world, and without fear of 
another. It was under the constant excitement of 
military exercise or prayer that Lisle kept his troop 
in such excellent order as to excite the notice of 
the Parliamentary leaders, who sent him on a sepa- 
rate command, with orders to protect the Grange. 

Colonel Trevor, an active royalist, had expressed 
a wish to seize and plunder Oifbrd's house, for it 
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assumed an importance from its nearness to Win- 
chester, and from the power that it gave the Parlia- 
ment of raising recruits, as well as from the owner's 
character. The result proved that they did not mistake 
the importance of the post, and that the informatioi^ 
which the Parliament had obtained of Colonel Trevor's 
intentions was correct. Becruits had been enlisted 
without trouble, many of the younger sons of the 
yeomen were privates in Gifford's loroop, and after 
Lisle's arrival the Grange was speedily filled with 
young and active soldiers. 

The night passed without any attempt at a surprisOt 
^d several weeks rolled away quietly, until it was 
thought that Colonel Trevor either had no desigi^ 
against the place, or that he had abandoned it as 
impracticable. Lisle, however, exercised his troop 
daily, and kept up intercourse with the village of 
Batcombe. All the information that could be obtained 
was that Colonel Trevor was very actively organizing 
a large force, that they seldom left the park, and 
no one knew their number. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It happened with both parties, as it often does in 
war, that they miscalculated each other's intentions. 
The Colonel intended to seize the Grange, and ha4 
sent an officer disguised as a carter, and a wag- 
gon full of men covered with hay, with iDStructionp 
to seize the house, if they failed, to overturn the 
waggon on the bridge, and then to send a man on 
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horseback to apprize the troop, when he would cut off 
the party from the village, burn the house, and, if 
possible, capture the entire force. The prudence of 
Alice had foiled his scheme, and here onlj remained 
the chance of a night attack — always dangerous with 
undisciplined troops — or to try a display of his whole 
force, which might intimidate the garrison to surren- 
der. It was resolved to attack them if there appeared 
a prospect of success; the Colonel had heard a re- 
port, confirmed by one of his own men, that most of 
the garrison had been withdrawn to London ; the fact 
being that Lisle had sent twenty men to London to 
be drilled for the Earl of Essex's army, the Orange 
having become over- crowded. 

It was three o'clock on Sunday morning— for the 
Colonel said the better day the better deed — when 
the bugle sounded in Trevor Park, and shortly after 
the officers and men were at their posts. The 
Colonel had already been up an hour, and despatched 
four waggons along the road to the Grange, with 
instructions to the men to stop at the cross-roads, 
and wait the arrival of the troop. Having paraded 
his men, the Colonel said, that although they were 
going against an undisciplined enemy, who had raised 
their hands against the King, they were to use no un- 
necessary violence; that success was certain, as the 
house was very weakly defended, and the officers were 
only civilians. 

^^e command was given to march, and ere long 

ne upon the waggons at the cross-roads ; these 

tily despatched, and the troop moved on 

within half-a-mile of the Orange, and were 
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halted behind a plantation of trees, which screened ' 
them entirely from view. The heavy morning mists, 
which had hitherto concealed them, gradually rose, 
and the Colonel was therefore compelled to hide 
his troops, while with his staff he reconnoitred the 
position. He rode along the road, and found that 
every trcQ or hedge that afforded shelter had been 
removed; that unless it was possible to intimidate, 
they could only hope to carry the place by a regular 
siege, and for this, cannon was wanting. Sending one 
of his staff to bring forward the waggons, he rode 
deliberately round the house within range of their 
guns. Gifford's orders were strict, that no shot should 
be fired until the enemy attacked them or attempted 
to take up a position. Not a movement could be 
heard, and the only sound that disturbed the quiet 
of the early morning was the loud baying of the 
watch-dogs. 

" They sleep well," said the Colonel ; " or have 
they abandoned the place, think ye ?" 

" No, Colonel, they are wide enough awake," said 
one of the staff. 

Again riding carefully round, he selected what 
appeared to be a weak portion of the wall, and di- 
rected them to try the moat ; it was deep and inacces- 
sible. He resolved, therefore, to display his force, 
and summon the place ; the waggons were approach- 
ing, and after an hour's delay the whole troop ar- 
rived just out of range. The Colonel rode forward 
to the gate, and the bugler had scarcely ended his 
blast when Oifford stood alone on the tower, and 
said, — 
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'* Oood moming. Colonel TieTor; to what circum- 
stance am I indebted for this earlj visity and for 
this array ?" 

'' You are accosed, Joseph Oifford, of harbouring 
the King's enemies, of enlisting recruits to make war 
against the royal authority, and of harbouring one 
John Lisle, a traitor." 

" I have authority for all that I do. Colonel Trevor." 

" What authority? " asked the Colonel. 

"The authority of the Commons in Parliament 
assembled," replied Gifford. 

''Confound them and their authority!" said the 
Colonel; "unless you surrender lisle, allow me to 
search your house, and take away all arms found 
there, and forthwith give up your present desperate 
cause, I shall bum your house, and send you a pri- 
soner to Winchester Castle." 

" And I tell you. Colonel, that I will never give up 
John Lisle, that I will not allow you or any man to 
search my house," replied Oifford. 

" And is this the only answer you have to give to a 
gentleman holding the King's commission P" 

" It is too late to talk to me of the King's commis- 
sion," said Gifibrd ; " I have had my property seized 
and wasted in that name." 

" And this is the end of your praying, you round- 
headed, psalm-smiting villain !" said the Colonel. 

" Colonel, let us have no blasphemy," said Gifford. 

" Blasphemy, you canting, snivelling fellow ! Qt)d- 
fearing men you call yourselves, and dare to attack 

^r King ! the devil take you all !" 
Me, who had been listening impatiently, at this 
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moment came upon the wall, and said, ''You want 
me, Colonel Trevor, I hear." 

^^ I want John Lisle, the traitor, if you are that 
man," said the Colonel. 

"I am John Lisle, but not a traitor, Colonel Trevor; 
and unless you can be more civil I may visit Trevor 
Park, and bum your house about your ears. Listen, 
Colonel Trevor, — Eire one shot here, and I will fire 
twenty against your house." 

*^ Hah ! hah ! hah ! well boasted, young traitor ! I 
will teach you the slack-rope dance, and play you a 
pretty tune to another world: you shall have the 
rogue's march, unless you want one of your deadly - 
lively hymns,r— Zion's Comfort, Bethesda's Grunt, or 
Salem's Howl," said the Colonel. 

" You are a profane old villain," said Lisle. 

Oifibrd gently reminded him that the conference 
was useless, that it was no time to talk, and bow- 
ing to the Colonel, G-ifibrd with Lisle left the tower. 

The men were all ready at their posts, and having 
left only sufficient to watch the movements of the 
enemy, they came into the court, where Gifibrd of- 
fered up a prayer for their deliverance from the enemy, 
and from the guUt of shedding blood ; it being ended. 
Lisle gave out the verse of a hymn, and after one long 
note it seemed as if from every comer of the house 
Toices were singing : — 

'* Qod watches o'er the dwellings of the jnst. 

And in their cause doth His great power employ ; 
His name we praise, in Him alone we trust. 
He is our rock and source of every joy.** 

The verse was scarcely ended when the bugles 

D 
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again rang out their merry note ; the Colonel did not 
like the singing: — ''The rascals will hold out/' he 
paid ; '' I must stop the psalm-smiting,*' and arraying 
his whole force, he awaited Gifford's appearance. 
He was almost immediately on the tower. 

" Gifford," said the Colonel, *' I have no wish to 
attack your house ; you may see that I do not lack 
men ; surrender Lisle, let your other guests depart, 
and your liberty shall be respected." 

"I cannot give up a man who has taken shelter 
under my roof. Put the question to yourself, Colonel 
Trevor ; suppose that I came with my party and de- 
manded one of your friends, intending to hang him 
on the first tree I found, would you give him up ?" 

" JS^o," said the Colonel, " but Lisle is a traitor— a 
clever traitor, who has seduced thousands to their 
ruin ; and he will bring ruin on your house, if you 
harbour him." 

** If I saw the ruin before me I would embrace it 
rather than violate the laws of hospitality," answered 
Gifford. 

" A noble fellow," said one of the officers, who 
stood by the Colonel. 

*' Then our parley is at an end," said the Colonel ; 
''and you must take all the consequences of your 
treason." 

Gifford made no reply, but as the waggons were 
forming under the range of their fire, and were in- 
tended for hostile purposes, he again turned back, and 
calling to the Colonel, reminded him that a nearer 
approach would cause them to fire. 

The Colonel laughed scornfully, and as the troop had 
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halted just out of range, the waggons were moved 
closer to the wall, and some of the best shots haying 
dismounted, were placed behind them. — A single shot 
from the Grange, and the leading horse fell dead. 

** A good shot for the first," said the Colonel ; " the 
villains have used their rifles before to-day." 

Another shot, and another of the horses was 
wounded ; the Colonel ordered the men to fire at the 
loop-holes, but every man had been withdrawn under 
cover, and the Colonel was obliged to try other de- 
vices. He dismounted part of the troop, and having 
spent the day in brioging up planks and waggons 
from the village, he resolved to assault the place in 
the evening. All the villagers were pressed to bring 
in carts and waggons ; trees were cut down from 
Gifibrd's plantation, and in the dusk of the evening 
the waggons moved on two different points, while a 
large party advanced to cross the ditch. The gar- 
rison had been under arms all day, and the food 
was taken to them, that they might be ready for 
the attack. When they knew that the enemy were 
advancing there was a slight impatience, but the 
•orders were to reserve their fire until the command 
was given. Lisle, who first fired, shot with deadly 
aim, and although the Colonel exposed himself, and 
bravely urged on his men, in a few minutes he found 
thirty of them either killed or wounded. It became 
evident that the house could only be taken by regular 
approaches, and a siege. He drew off his men, and 
raising a white fiag, demanded permission to remove 
the wounded. Gifford readily acceded to his request, 
and offered the use of horses to draw them to the vil- 
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lage ; the Colonel was too deeply mortified at his 
defeat to do more than courteously decline the offer. 

The evening had closed on them, the stars were 
just rising, and the chill air increased the sufferings 
of the wounded. By slow degrees they were collected 
and placed in waggons, and the horses they had ridd^i 
were used for their removal. It was a very different 
spectacle from that in the morning ; then all was life 
and hope, now one waggon bore seven dead bodies, 
and the other twenty were more or less wounded. 
The Colonel endeavoured to cheer his men with the 
hopes of revenge, and that they would one day meet 
in a fair field. 

Immediately after the enemy had departed Gifford 
offered a solemn thanksgiving for their deliverance; 
only two of their number had been slightly wounded. 
He acknowledged the hand of God that protected 
them from so many dangers. 

In the morning the drawbridge was lowered, and 
Mary went with Alice to offer any assistance to the 
wounded men who had been left at the village. Some 
. abused them as the cause of all their troubles, but the 
greater part were thankful, and received the little com- 
forts which they brought with gratitude. It was a fear- 
ful sioht to those who had been unused to see men 
lying in hopeless suffering. Alice read to some of 
them, and endeavoured to teach them of a better life ; 
her gentle voice won its way to their hearts, and one or 
two expressed regret at the reckless lives they had 
led ; but with the many there was only thankfulness 
for relief from bodily pain, that which Alice had been 
taught to consider the one thing needful they knew 
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not of. After a long day's work, and many messages 
for bandages and other necessaries, Mary returned 
home with her daughter. Mr. Wentworth had been 
to see the wounded men, and although he spoke kindly, 
he was grave and reserved; it was dangerous to be 
civil to suspected persons even when on an errand of 
mercy, and Mr. Wentworth was eminently prudent 
in seeking to avoid offence to the authorities. He, 
with many others, did not foresee any chance of 
change in their rulers, or he would have trimmed his 
sails in time. 

When John Gifford heard of the sufferings of the 
wounded, he was affected even to tears, and said he 
deeply regretted that the Colonel had forced them to 
take away life : — " God is my witness that I spared 
them long, even to the risk of our lives." 

'* I could have killed the old Colonel, and but for 
your command I would have done so," said Lisle. 

♦* He is a brave old fellow," said Gifford, "but a 
blasphemer; he has now time to repent.*' 

** He will only repent of one thing," said Lisle ; 
*' that I am not hanging in his park." 

" Or perhaps that I am not on my way to Win- 
chester, and the Grange on fire," said Gifford. 

" It was the moat that stopped them," replied Lisle ; 
"the Colonel would have forced the walls with his 
numbers if he could have reached them, but the men 
fired admirably ; and how well Carlyon did, I am sure 
he did not fire a shot in waste." 

" All have done their duty," said Gifford ; *' a very 
painful duty it has been to me, for we have taken up 
the sword, and who knows when we may lay it down." 
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" I hope never to lay down my sword until we have 
conquered," said Lisle; "it is for freedom that we 
fight, and I am ready to die at any moment, but not 
to live a slave; I shall live to see the Popish mass 
swept out of the land, and Prelatists in the dust, and 
then the Lord will build up Zion." 

'* You speak as a young man. Lisle ; I am not sa 
hopeful," said Gifford ; " I do not regret any personal 
sacrifices, but the cost of life and of happiness to 
many I dare not contemplate.'' 

" But I can," said Lisle ; "the heart of England i». 
with us ; I seek to free the Gospel from a bondage 
more cruel than that of Israel to Moab and Amalek : 
the Lord of hosts is our refuge, and He will be a 
strong tower against our enemies." 

" But," said Gifford, " we shall have to answer for 
many a brave life ended ere we conquer." 

** Be it so," said Lisle, " and let those answer who 
provoke this contest ; but," he continued, '^ I must 
say to you, Gifford, that I shall shortly leave you;, 
you can now defend your post without my assistance, 
and you will not have another attack for some time, - 
unless they are able to besiege you ; I propose, there- 
fore, as soon as the recruits are better drilled, to take, 
about fifty men to London, or if not, to the North." 

" Have we not enough fighting here ?" said Gifford. 

" Tes," replied Lisle, " but we seem rather to 
attract the enemy, and if we depart you may perhaps 
hold your own in peace, especially if we can occupy 
the Colonel." 

" He is a brave old fellow, and will catch me some 
day if he can," replied Gifford. 
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'' Unless I am beforehand with him ; for I do not 
think that he will let us go in peace, especially as he 
will be mortified with our success/' replied Lisle. 

During the next fortnight drilling proceeded rapidlj 
at the Grange, and the number of recruits again 
inconyenientlj crowded the house, so that prepara- 
tions were made for the departure of the troop for 
London. The women spent their evenings in making 
forage bags, the men sharpened their swords, some 
rifles were exchanged, and the troop were i^ady for 
active service, either on the road or on their arrival in 
town. Lisle thought that his departure might be 
kept secret, and that thus he might prevent Colonel 
Trevor attacking him on the road, but an occasional 
deserter carried information to the Park, and the 
Colonel knew that a movement would shortly be 
made. He therefore refrained from any hostile de- 
monstration near the Grange, but kept the roads well 
watched, and his men in constant readiness. He 
knew that the whole force within the house did not 
out-number his own, and he rightly expected that 
only recruits would be sent away« 

Lisle was, however, in no great hurry to depart, 
and delayed his journey from day to day, expecting 
more direct orders as to his movements ; at last a day 
was fixed upon, and a letter duly received by Lisle 
appointing the day following the receipt of his orders 
for his departure; the route was left to his own 
discretion. 

His stay at the Grange had, however, affected 
another even more strongly than himself; and, with 
all proper reserve, Alice could not conceal from her- 
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self that the departure of Lisle would leave a great 
blank in their circle. At every leisure moment he 
had read to or with her, and he found Alice already 
predisposed, by the admonition of her father, to listen 
to his own yiews of religion. 

She had a keen relish for the beauties of nature, 
and for a country life, and to Lisle it appeared like 
another happy boyhood returning to him again. Alice 
did not yenture to ask Lisle* s future plans, but she 
listened with great pleasure to his promise that if all 
went well with him, he would come and visit the 
Grange when war was over. 

"A long and dreary winter, I fear,*' said Alice, 
** to the summer of our hopes." 

*' Not so," replied Lisle ; " our party are now per- 
haps at their very lowest, but I have confidence in 
Cromwell; he is a man of determination, and evidently 
gaining an ascendant. He wiU use every means and 
all means to promote our cause." 

" But God gives the victory," said Alice. 

** Yes, victory or death, Alice ; and without victory 
death will be welcome." 

Alice shuddered ; she had seen the end of one fight, 
and prayed earnestly for peace. 

"Do not shudder, Alice," said Lisle; **I have 
confidence in our success. Many of the greatest men 
in the country are with us, and we shall raise England 
to such greatness that men will respect the name of 
Englishman and fear to oppress him." 

" God grant a good end to these troubles," said 
Alice, and they parted. 
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CHAPTER V, 

CoLomsL Trevor was fertile in expedients, and 
be had never ceased to regret bis repulse from the 
Grange and tbe losses wbicb he bad sustained. Among 
the kiUed was Cranford, bis nearest neighbour, and 
six of his tenants had been severely wounded. He 
promised his disheartened troops a sure revenge, and 
a fair field, where they could meet the enemy face to 
face. One of bis spies had intercepted the carrier 
with the letter to Lisle, and Colonel Trevor succeeded 
by giving a large bribe in obtaining information of the 
appointed day for tbe departure of the troops, and 
having resealed the letter, be sent the man on bis 
way. This was what he wanted to know, but then what 
road would Lisle take P He might take the direct road, 
but it was commanded for a long distance by high 
banks, and allowed of little room for cavalry to escape 
an ambush. He therefore rightly conjectured that 
Lisle would make a detour, and strike into the main 
road about five miles from Bat combe. Acting on this 
idea, be occupied two woody banks at short intervals 
with a strong body of men on foot, armed with rifles, 
while he prepared an ambush to attack the retreating 
troop if they should fall into disorder. 

It was a beautiful summer morning; the air was 
laden with the perfume of flowers ; and the Colonel 
augured well from the heartiness of his men, and their 
alacrity in carrying out his plans. He posted the 
men in tbe woods, and placed the ambush at a short 
distance from the road, screened by a slight elevation 
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of land ; and then having made his arrangements, he 
occupied the main road with a body of light horsemen, 
which he commanded in person. The spot which had 
been selected was in favour of the advancing party, 
if they stood firm, as the descent was gradual, and 
the road good ; but the Colonel calculated that, once 
shaken by the fire of the men in the copse, they would 
fall either into the hands of his ambush if they re- 
treated, or into his own hands if, in despair, they at- 
tempted to cut their way through. 

Lisle's dispositions were made under the impression 
that his journey was concealed from every one but 
Gifford and himself; they were not, however, the less 
carefully made. He inspected the arms before his de- 
parture, separated his troop into detachments ready to 
support each other, and yet at sufficient distance to 
be enabled to manoeuvre in the event of an attack. 
As the men rode out of the gate Lisle looked at them 
with pride, and Griffbrd pronounced them to be first- 
rate soldiers. 

There were many last words to be spoken. Gifford 
parted from his friend, for such he had become, with 
sorrow, and Alice, having tried to dry her tears, ran to 
the tower and waved her handkerchief to Lisle as he 
rode out of the gate : then having drawn up his troop 
he moved to the front, and putting Carlyon in the 
rear, he started on his journey ; the horses had been 
well fed and groomed, and it was nine of the clock 
before the last of the troop left the gate* 

The orders were to walk the horses gently, to keep 
a good look-out, and to have the arms ready for 
immediate use. . Lisle was constantly in the advance. 
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and as tbey entered the copse, he had said, that if the 
Colonel knew their road and their day of departure, it 
would be a nice place for an ambush, when a ball 
whistled by his ear. Lisle coolly ordered his men to 
wheel about, when another ball struck a tree dose to 
him, and a rapid discharge of musketry convinced him 
that the road was lined; for a moment there was 
a slight panic, but Carlyon had halted his men, and 
they all rallied in the open ground, when Lisle en-> 
couraged them by a smile and a jest on the Colonel's 
clever ruse. He had hardly got his troop into order 
when the Colonel's party were in view ; for hearing 
the musketry, he thought that Lisle had fallen into 
the snare, and, l^rious at his escape, he charged, think- 
ing that he would easily rout them after the alarm. 

In an instant every sword was unsheathed, and the 
war-cry raised for" God and the right," as they rushed 
on the approaching troops with the utmost speed : the 
ground was slightly in favour of Lisle, and he rode 
at the head of his troop, determined, if possible, to 
break up the opposing squadron, but not to pursue. 
Onward rushed the troops, each side animated by its 
leader, and eager for victory: the shock was tre- 
mendous ; horse and rider were borne to the ground, 
and with a blow Lisle clave the Colonel to his saddle. 
The struggle was not long, but it was desperate ; the 
King's party behaved with determination, and when 
unhorsed, fought on foot, or shot at their adversaries 
as they lay on the ground. Lisle was sabred in hia 
left arm, and a musket-ball struck his boot. He 
encouraged his men, and appeared to bear a charmed 
life, as he rushed into the thick of the fight. Car- 
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lyon ably seconded him, and removed the wounded 
to the rear, so that they appeared to suffer few 
losses, for every man's place was quickly supplied. 

At the moment when victory seemed to declare in 
favour of Lisle, Carlyon saw a detachment prepar- 
ing to charge the rear ; he immediately faced about, 
and fell upon them before they could form the charge. 
Having routed them, he returned again, fearful of 
weakening the main body ; and on his return, he met 
Lisle, who announced the defeat of the Colonel and 
the retreat of his troops. 

It was resolved not to attempt any pursuit, as it 
was supposed that the royal forces were numerous in 
the neighbourhood, and they had obtained a victory 
with only a few wounded, and three of their number 
killed; of the Colonel's troops, sixteen lay dead on 
the field, twenty were wounded and unable to escape, 
and many of the wounded had ridden away early in 
the fight. 

Lisle's wounds caused him much pain, so that hav- 
ing seen his own wounded collected, he placed them in 
carts which had been detained by the Colonel, to pre- 
vent a knowledge of his movements, and leaving his 
horse to one of the troop, he was laid in a cart that 
he might be more at ease. 

There was no difficulty in discovering the poor 
Colonel ; he lay where he fell, his sword still grasped 
firmly in his hand, and Carlyon desired that his sword 
should be sent with the body, under an escort, to the 
Park. " He died as a brave soldier, and he shall leave 
"••h the sword in his hand," said the soldiers, 
of victory were many and varied ; arms 
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of various kinds were strewn along the road, and 
several horses became booty to the parliamentarj 
troops, who were greatly rejoiced at their victory, 
and confident in their leader. Some who were slightly 
wounded shewed their scars with evident satisfaction ; 
others told of their narrow escapes; and although 
their journey was delayed, they were not sorry to re- 
turn to good quarters, and to vaunt their prowess to 
the older soldiers. 

The King's party did not draw rein until they 
had left Lunnons-lane many miles behind them, and 
when they halted it was to shew how completely their 
troop had been routed; and how few had escaped 
without injury; they could scarcely speak of the 
terrible charge without a shudder: horses and men 
ridden down, as if overwhelmed by an avalanche ; sa- 
bres hewing men asunder at a stroke ; ^' God and the 
right" shouted fiercely by the one side, and answered 
bravely by " God and the King" on the other. Some 
told the story in one way, some in another. All 
agreed that their Colonel was killed, that the royal 
troops were routed, and that they had done their 
duty as brave men, and many shewed wounds as a 
proof that they had been in the thickest of the fight. 

Lisle took care that the wounded should not be 
moved too rapidly, and as he again led the advance in 
a light cart, he caused water to be given to the men, 
and compelled the drivers of the waggons to pay them 
every attention. The day was, fortunately, cool, so 
that none of them suffered so severely as they other- 
wise would have done. Carlyon, who now assumed 
the command under Lisle*s direction, halted several 
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times at the cross roads, fearing a surprise, if any 
other troops should be on the way, and the party they 
had routed only a part of the army ; but no further 
traces were seen of any troops, and they continued 
their journey back to the Grange. Mary and Alice 
were occupied with the household duties, and talking 
to each othei; of their diminished numbers and of the 
comparative quietness they would live in, as they had 
lost the company of Lisle, when one of the men came 
in and said that Captain Grifford, for so he was now 
called, had seen a troop of horse and some waggons 
moving slowly in the distance, and that another attack 
might be apprehended : the men were soon in arms ; 
Gifford did not dare to mention his suspicions, which 
were, that the troop had been surprised or routed, 
and that Colonel Trevor was about regiilarly to be- 
siege his home. He was grave, as usual, went round 
the walls, placed the men in good positions, and 
then, going back, he saw that the troop, nearly at the 
gate, were headed by Carlyon, who had ridden rapidly 
in advance. As soon as he saw Captain G-ifford, he 
said, '* We have beaten them, Captain, and killed the 
old Colonel." 

" Who P who P'* said Gifford. " Where is your Cap- 
tain P" 

" We have beaten the King's troop ; Captain Lisle 
is wounded, but not seriously ; he is coming in one of 
the carts, and bringing the wounded with him ; the 
rear-guard wiU bring in the arms and horses that we 
have taken.'' 

" Come in, Carlyon, and take my place," said Cap- 
in Gifford ; '' I will take your horse and ride to 
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meet Lisle ; do not say that any harm has happened 
to him, but tell them to prepare beds for some 
wounded men." 

Garljon obeyed instantly, and dismounting his 
horse crossed the drawbridge, which had been let 
down. Gifford mounted, and was very soon up with 
the waggons. 

Lisle smiled, and said, '' You see that we are coming 
to take up our quarters with you again, and it may 
be for some time, I fear, as I am wounded, though 
not dangerously.*' 

"How did all this happen P" said Gifford; "I 
thought that no one knew of your departure." 

** And so did I," said Lisle ; " and if I knew who 
had betrayed us they should have all that martial law 
gave them. But the poor old Colonel will lay no more 
snares : he had lined the wood in Lunnons-lane, and 
but for an accidental shot, fired too soon, by a young 
hand, I suppose we should have been cut up, with- 
out a chance of saving a man; the road was occu- 
pied by horsemen, which the Colonel led, and he had 
placed an ambush to cut off our retreat.*' 

" And how did you escape ?" enquired Gifford. 

" I suspected that we were betrayed, when the first 
shot passed close by me, and instantly retreated ; the 
dropping fire brought up the Colonel, and in a rage 
he charged at us. We had the advantage of ground ; 
I had confidence in our men, and we fairly crushed 
them." 

" And what is become of Colonel Trevor P" asked 
Gifford. 

" He fell at the head of his troop, and I have sent 
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his body with an escort to Trevor Park. He died like 
a brave soldier, and Carlyon thought he deserved to 
carry his sword with him from the field.*' 

" Eightly done, Lisle. The Lord be praised for the 
victory ; He has delivered His saints from the hands 
of their enemies." 

'* From great peril," said Lisle, " and from danger 
nobly met. Look how well the men bear themselves, 
Gifibrd ; they have been almost as tender as women 
to the wounded." 

" I will send a courier to London," said Gifford, " to 
inform the Parliament of your success and wounds. 
I have sent already to have beds for you, but I did 
not let Mary know that you were wounded, lest it 
should unfit her for her duties ; she will need all her 
energies to look after you all." 

*' We are come to good quarters," said Lisle, " and 
shall soon be cured of our wounds." 

They were now nearly arrived at the drawbridge, 
when Gifibrd rode on, and going immediately to the 
house, told his wife and Alice of the fight at Lunnons- 
lane, of Lisle*s wounds, which he said were trifling, 
and of the necessity of their immediate attention to 
the wounded. 

Alice would have gone out to meet them, but Gif- 
ford said, — " My child, this is your place, and you must 
not leave the house." Alice lingered about the hall, 
and when she saw Lisle, could with diflBculty re- 
strain her emotion : she saw from his appearance that 
he was determined not to make the most of his 
wounds, and when he said that it was good fortune 
which had brought him back again, she wished him 
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safe in London. In a Yerj abort time he was in bed, 
where GifTord bad batbed bia woonda, and found tbat 
the contoaiony though aeTere, waa not dangeroua, 
and the sabre-cut onlj a fleab-wound. He aaid it 
waa well that Hhej did not abarpen their aworda at 
Trevor Park, or be might not bare letnmed to the 
Grange. 

'^ The Colonel never intended that we abonld leave 
Lmmons-lane, but we disappointed him," aaid Liale, 
and his poor fellows are terribly cut up." 
Thej are all attended to," said OifTord; ''but the 
Doctor is slow in coming, or they might have been all 
made comfortable." 

The messenger whom Carlyon had sent waa the 
bearer of a double commission; first, he waa to see 
the Doctor and bring him, for which purpose he took 
a led horse ; and secondly, he waa to announce to the 
village of Batcombe the triumph of the Parliament- 
arian troops and the death of Colonel Trevor. He 
found ready listeners to his story, and when he 
reached the Doctor's house rumour had preceded him, 
and the Doctor resolutely refused to go to any crop« 
head Puritan. 

"You are wanted," said the soldier, "to use your 
healing art upon some of your own ungodly ones, as 
well as on the Lord*s people." 

<< And I shall not come to see any of you," said 
Dr. Harewood. *' I know the G-range is a hornet's- 
nest of enemies." 

" It is a blessed refuge for the Lord*8 people, and 
that saintly man, Gifford, has done a blessed work ; 
it would be well, Doctor, if you thought more of the 

E 
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word, and cared for the Lord's people uid work," 
said the soldier. 

"I hsve my own work to do, and must he off to 
Trevor Park to see how it fares with the Colonel," 
said Dr. Harewood. 

" You are to come with me," sud the soldier ; " for 
the Colonel is paat your help." 
" What do you mean ?" aaked Dr. Harewood. 
" He is dead," said the soldier. 
" Dead P" siud the Doctor, amazed. 
"Xes! cloven in two by our Captain, and gone 
home like a brave soldier, with his sword, to Trevor 
Park." 

"God's corae be on you all," said Dr. Harewood; 
" you have kilted the bravest man in all this country." 
"He was a brave man," said the soldier, "but 
there are others as brave ; our Captain did not count 
numbers to-day ; — but come — come with me." 
" I will not come," said Dr. Harewood. 
The soldier drew his large pistol, and said, " Tour 
blood be on your own head: I am sent to bring 
yon to the Gtrange, and alive or dead you shall go 
with me." 

" Tou are," — said Dr. Harewood. 
" Not another word, Doctor ; mount the horse at 
the gate and ride before me, or you will not bandy 
words ^vil:h any man again." 

-siug the Boundheada in his heart, and muttering 

<'lf, Dr. Harewood took his instruments and aet 

e Grange, looking right and left to see if there 

means of escape, and then at his companion, 

si his pistol ostentatiously in his hand. The 
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Doctor had the mortification to hear the cheers of the 
. villagers as the soldier passed along, and he found 
that the Parliamentary cause was more popular than 
he had thought it to be. On his arrival at the Grange 
he complained to Gifibrd of the soldier's rudeness, and 
after an enquiry into the cause, Oifford said '* that in 
times of necessity men could not choose their words : 
he was bound to obey orders, and they were to bring 
you here at all hazards." Dr. Harewood was taken first 
to the Colonel's soldiers, some of whom he had seen 
before at Trevor Park; he found ample occupation in 
dressing their severe wounds, and directing the men 
who helped him to bandage the broken limbs. When 
he saw Lisle he said that in a few days he would be 
well again, but that the other wounded men required 
constant attention. On taking his departure, Gifford 
expressed a hope that he would come again, and 
having liberally rewarded him for his trouble, sent 
him home with an escort to bring up some necessary 
comforts from the village. 

Gifibrd's despatch to the Parliament enclosed a 
letter from Lisle, who, concealing his own bravery, 
recommended Carlyon to their notice, for so bravely 
maintaining his position and defeating the Colonel's 
ambush; and only a few days passed before the 
thanks of Parliament were again conveyed to the 
Captains for their zeal, and Carlyon was appointed 
to lead the new levies. 

Gifibrd did not think it safe to be idle, he there* 
fore sent out spies into the country round, and ex- 
ercised the men at their arms ; the watch was kept up 
nightly, and Carlyon took Lisle's duties until his re- 
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coveiy ; a little work was able to be done in the fields, 
and the horses, nnder a guard, were turned out to graze. 

There did not appear any probability of another 
afctack ; the prisoners said that the first attack on the 
Grange had greatly disheartened the Colonel's troops, 
and it was only on account of their confidence in sur- 
prising Lisle that they could be induced to go out 
again — ^they were promised a fiur field, and an eaefy 
victory. 

The Parliamentary troops had consumed all the 
provisions at the Grange, and, except the cows kept 
for a supply of milk, there was nothing left for an 
enemy to plunder; Gifibrd therefore sent away his 
little plate and linen to his friends, and as the 
wounded men improved and returned to their houses 
he prepared himself for any emergency; the troops 
were plentifully supplied with provisions from the 
neighbouring country, and with exercises, and the 
occasional addition of a few recruits, the winter im- 
perceptibly drew on. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The wounded men improved rapidly under Dr. 

Harewood's care, and left the Grange grateful for the 

kind treatment of Gifibrd. Lisle had long been able 

to leave his room, and found a constant companion 

for his leisure in Alice ; he had to tell her again and 

^ght in Lunnons-lane, and his men began 

^. the Captain liked his quarters well, 

70uld be no fighting for the remainder 
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of the year. Bamours reached them of the successes 
of the King's party, and Alice noticed Lisle's un- 
easiness whenever they were repeated to him. He 
said one day that there would be no peace so long as 
the King was alive. 

Alice was greatly shocked, and said. ^^ Ood forbid 
any one should be so wicked as to take the King's 
life; it is not for this that my father is fighting, or 
you either, I hope, Captain Lisle." 

^* We do not know for what we are fighting, except 
that it is for our laws and liberties, and certainly for 
our lives ; for we have no safety but in victory." 

'• And the King P" said Alice. 

'' Yes, Alice, the King has broken the laws of this 
realm, and tried to coerce the Parliament ; he has 
married a foreigner, and surrounded himself with Pa- 
pists and half-popish advisers. We shall soon have 
no other law than the King's, if he can succeed in 
defeating the Parliament." 

'* But the King has always had great power in this 
country, and it is only of late that we have heard 
Parliament speak so boldly ; they had not dared to 
speak above their breath to the great Queen Elizabeth." 

*^ The Queen did well for her times, and destroyed 
the Armada, for which all true Protestants will rever- 
ence her memory ; but she might not have found our 
day peaceful, for men have a truer sense of their 
own rights*" 

'* And what rights have men ?" asked Alice. 

'^An unalienable right to stand equally before the 
laws, to be tried by their peers, to pay no tax which 
is not sanctioned by Parliament," answered Lisle. 
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"Then you think my father did rightly when he 
refused the ship-money P" 

" Yes," said Lisle ; " I would never have paid it." 

" Neither my mother nor I can understand this," 
said Alice ; '' a demand was made for a few shillings^ 
which we could have paid without difficulty, and my 
father's refusal cost us the loss of our finest cattle, 
turned many of our oldest friends into enemies, and 
certainly quite changed my father." 

" Not his religious views," said Lisle, " they were 
changed at his conversibn." 

" No, but his manners* He says little, but I know 
he hates the King's party. He used to pray for the 
King, now he speaks of the party as men of Belial — 
vessels of wrath fitted to destruction. He has long 
ceased to go to church, and now he speaks bitterly of 
the bishops." 

'' And have they done any good to the King ?" said 
Lisle ; " they have mixed up the spiritual with the 
temporal power, until they will both fall together ; 
and it is a question which will fall first; but both 
must fall, — ^it is an unnatural alliance." 

"I hardly know what to wish," said Alice; "my 
mother has from my childhood told me stories of the 
good Queen Bess ; my father has never liked to hear 
them ; but it seems very sad to think of the people in 
arms against their law^ King, — ^for the King has a 
right to his throne, no one can deny that, — Mr. 
"Wentworth says a divine right." 

'' And is it not sad to think of a King in arms to 
deprive his people of their liberties and laws ?" replied 
Lisle. ** Has the King any right that I have not ? 
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has the Almighty made a different sun to shine on 
kings and beggars P or does the Eing breathe a dif- 
ferent air P God has made all men alike." 

«< And some to rule and some to obey/' said Alice. 

" Yes, Alice, if you will have it so ; but I will 
never yield obedience to the arbitrary will of any 
man. I will die as I have hitherto lived, a free man, 
and die with my sword in my hand if it be God's 
will," said Lisle. 

" And thus," said Alice, ** you will misspend a life 
that might be usefully spent. You can have no right 
to depose a King, if you have the power. Had the 
nobles power or right to depose Bichard the Second P" 

"Had they power or right to set up Henry the 
Seventh P" asked Lisle. 

" Power only," said Alice, " not right." 

" Then there is another power rising now, Alice, 
and you will see that it will do as much, perhaps 
morci than ever the nobles did." 

In these long conversations Alice gradually learned 
the extent of the plans of the Parliamentary party ; 
how completely they had shadowed out in their own 
minds the government they intended to erect on the 
ruins of the monarchy. Lisle was always attentive 
to her every wish, and never pressed his opinions 
offensively to her ; he entered into all her pursuits 
when not engaged in drilling the recruits, to whom he 
gave personal instruction, or reviewing his men. He 
was always ready to read with Alice ; they could not 
ride out together, for Lisle never left the gates unless 
he had a strong escort, knowing that he would be a 
good prize for any officer who would take him to 
Oxford. 
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The Parliament had already approved of Liale's con- 
duct, but they placed the Grange under the command 
of Gifford, and as nothing of importance would be 
decided on until the spring, he was directed to levy 
taxes as widely as possible, and to prevent any sup- 
port being given to the King's troops who held Trevor 
Park. He was also advised, if possible, to disperse 
them, but as no one knew their numbers, it was left 
to his own discretion. Hints were also given him that 
the King's party had intelligence of what was passing 
at the Grange, and knew the exact number of troops 
engaged in its defence. 

At first Lisle thought that the servants might be 
careless, and that the frequent intercourse between 
the village and the house had caused information to 
get abroad. He had never been able to satisfy him- 
self who had given Colonel Trevor the information 
that ended in the fight at Lunnons-lane. Gifibrd 
said that he could not suspect any one in the house» 
and that the village, with a few exceptions, was entirely 
in their favour. It was resolved to disguise some of 
the cleverest of the o£Bcers, and to take a daily ride 
on the road towards Oxford and London to see if any 
communications were carried on, and Lisle volunteered 
to go in disguise to Trevor Park, and see if they were 
able to disperse the King's troops, and stop them 
from levying taxes under the royal authority. The 
roads were watched for several days, and Mr. Went- 
worth had been met by the men near the Grange, 
but only as if riding out for his pleasure. Gifibrd 
had suspected him or Dr. Harewood, as they were 
ardent royalists and clever men. When almost in de- 
spair, Carlyon, always zealous, and keenly alive to his 
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duty, met a man dressed as a Royalist riding towards 
Oxford. They saluted each other, and after talking 
of the fine bracing weather, Carlyon proposed to his 
neighbour that if he would wait for him on the road 
for a night he would journey with him. He had a 
nephew at Oxford, a poor scholar, whom he was wish- 
ful to see, and for whom he had a little money. 

" I go to my uncle Speedwell's," said the courier, 
"who lives at the 'Bible and Crown;' my mother 
lieth sick there, having been sore afi^ghted by the 
Puritans, who plundered her house.*' 

" They are canting rogues," said Carlyon. ** Speed- 
well is a loyal man to King Charles, and you go to 
good quarters." 

''Yes, Speedwell is no crop-eared knave, and if 
you have time to stay a few days at Oxford he will 
treat you well." 

'* Tes," said Carlyon, " I have no fears of his wel- 
coming us when we arrive, and we shall, by travelling 
in company, escape the risk of meeting any of the 
rascals who are spreading over the country. Have 
you heard how they served our poor old Colonel 
Trevor at Lunnons-lane P" 9 

The Boyalist knew all about it, and trusted that the 
time was not far distant when the crop-ears would 
wish they had let that business alone. 

'' Did they do much damage P" asked Carlyon, 
carelessly. 

" They almost destroyed Colonel Trevor's troop," 
said the courier, '* but there are more men at Trevor 
Park now." 

They rode along, now singing songs, and then 
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amusing themselves with bits of Fimtan sermons. 
Carljon answered every joke bj another, and gave 
now and then a scrap of a sermon which sent his com- 
panion into roars of laughter. They had ridden almost 
twenty miles, when, on nearing an inn, Carlyon said 
that he must halt for the night, as he expected a 
friend to overtake him. The Eoyalist demurred; it 
was early, and they might put another five miles 
behind them; but Carlyon said that he could not 
disappoint his friend. 

As they came up to the door, Carlyon said, " Here 
is the ^ Golden Lion,' and a very dreadful looking 
beast he is to hang at any man's door." 

'^ As ugly as a crop-eared Puritan," said the 
Royalist. 

*^ A nice gallows to hang up a Puritan," said Car- 
lyon ; " the two beasts would hang side by side." 

As they drew up the landlord came to the door, 
and the Royalist cried out, *^ Whew, wh-e-w, what 
have we here — ^Boniface turned saint ?" 

^'I am one of the Lord's people," answered the 
landlord, gravely. 

*' One of the Lord's people !" said the Boyalist : 
" come, let us ride on, comrade, or he will first cheat 
us and then invite us to prayer." 

'*! cannot go further," said Carlyon. — ''Has any 
one asked for a traveller to-day? a traveller going 
to Oxford to see one Humbleworth, lodging with the 
EiDg's saddler P" 

'* Ko, good master," said the landlord. 

Carlyon expressed his disappointment, and calling 
" his companion to dismount, they gave their horses 
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to the landlord, who led them awaj and told the ostler 
that two of the Lord's enemies were come to stay for 
the night. Carlyon tried to leave his companion, 
and to get a short interview with the landlord ; but 
his comrade was so pleased with his society, that he 
never left him, and after a stroll round the house, and 
many a rude joke, the supper was prepared. Carlyon 
ate heartily, and plied his companion well with wine ; 
they seemed to drink alike, but the Eoyalist was 
often persuaded to fill his glass twice, while his com- 
rade, who ate voraciously, made excuses that he had 
not room for so much liquor. After a time the 
wine began to tell; uncle Speedwell's purse became 
the subject of many a joke, and Carlyon promised his 
companion that he would drink a gallon of canary to 
his good health, and another to the confusion of the 
Soundheads. 

^'Hah! hah!" said the Eoyalist, ^'I have some- 
thing, comrade, that will make the Batcombe round- 
heads stare; but they are poor stupid rogues." 

*' Batcombe fellows were always fools,'' said Carlyon. 

" But they can fight," said the Royalist ; " the 
fellow that killed Colonel Trevor was no stripling ; 
he cut the old man in two, and if I had him here I 
would send my knife to his heart." 
. "And serve him right," said Carlyon, "if you 
could catch him." 

" If I could," said the Royalist ; " that's not my 
business ; but when I get to Oxford there are those 
whose business it may be. Hah ! hah ! hah !" 

The glass went rapidly across the table, and it was 
not easy to know who would have to give in. Carlyon 
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found that his companion could take his wine steadily, 
and he for a time doubted his ability to cope with him. 
He had plied him often with double glasses, and when 
thej had emptied the can he proposed another to the 
honour of King Charles. The Boyalist was getting 
noisy, and calling the landlord, he told him to bring 
another quart of his best canary to drink the King's 
health. 

** More than enough for thy health, friend, hath 
been drunk here ; go to thy rest, for thou art a pro- 
fane man." 

**Thou canting, crop-eared knave, dost thou talk 
to thy betters P" said the Boyalist, and seizing a pistol 
he was about to fire, when the landlord rushed from 
the room, and Garlyon laid his hand on his arm, and 
begged him to be peaceable, as they might be betrayed 
to some of the Puritan soldiers, who were prowling 
over the country." 

. " I don't fear any crop-eared villains," said the 
Boyalist. 

" But," said Carlyon, " my nephew Humbleworth 
must not lose the little money I have for him." 

The ostler came in with the wine, and the Boyalist 
laughed heartily at his success in getting it. '' I have 
muzzled the old fellow," said he ; " now for a hymn," 
and shouting at the top of his voice, he sang, swore, 
and blasphemed, until the ostler thought him berefb 
of sense. The landlord trembled for his life, and 
dared not interfere with a drunkard, who, he said, 
feared neither God nor man. Carlyon saw that his 
time was coming; he pressed his comrade to drink, 
and at length, about midnight, he had the satisfaction 
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to see him, oyercome with sleep, lay his head on the 
great oak table and snore. 

Creeping quietly out of the room, Carlyon found 
the landlord, who, seeing him sober, upbraided him 
with the noise and violence of his comrade. It was 
no easy matter to convince the landlord that his ap- 
pearance was assumed, and that he was really one of 
his own people. He took off his wig, and shewed his 
dose-cut hair, but he was told that the Lord's people 
did not company with sinners ; and when at length Car- 
lyon shewed his commission, he could only obtain a pro- 
mise that he might take the ostler to help him in any 
enterprise, and that all the consequences must fall on 
his own head. Going to the stables, Carlyon found the 
man lying on a heap of straw, and it was not easy to 
rouse him ; he did not dare call loudly, for fear of arous- 
ing the household, so shaking him, and holding a light 
to his face, he made him understand that he was wanted. 
Once awake, he held before him two silver pieces, and 
told him that they should be his reward if he would 
help to tie up his comrade while he took some papers 
&om his pockets. The ostler grinned, and promised 
to help, provided the man did not see his face ; and 
to prevent this Carlyon gave him a handkerchief to 
cover his head, and arranged for him to stand behind 
while he opened his coat and took out the documents 
he wanted. When told that this man was a Eoyalist 
courier with important papers, his > scruples vanished, 
and smearing his face over with soot, he tied the hand- 
kerchief so as to hide his hair and to be pulled over 
his forehead ; then saddling Carlyon's horse, they went 
again to the parlour, and found the Boyalist sleeping 
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heavily, as he had been left. Garlyon removed his 
pistols and gently drew his knife out of its sheath ; 
that done, the ostler began to bind him to the table. 
Sometimes' he started and moved, as if uneasy, and 
sensible that there was some person about the room ; 
once or twice he muttered '* Comrade, comrade," but, 
to Garlyon's satisfaction, he slept on. All was ready ; 
the lanthom gave a glimmering light, and stood on 
the table close by the sleeping man ; the ostler was 
behind ready to raise him up, when Carlyon, advancing, 
began to unbutton his coat. He had slowly undone 
^ one, then another button, when the Boyalist opened 
his eyes. 

" What ho, comrade ! would you rob me P" 

He was dragged backwards, shouting '' Villains, 
vill — " immediately a gag was thrust into his mouth, 
and after vain and fruitless struggles he was over* 
powered, and his papers taken from him ; he was then 
tightly pinioned and left. Carlyon glanced at the 
papers, he in a moment discovered that they were 
all he wanted, and taking horse, he lefl the inn-yard 
at a rapid pace, telling the ostler that there was 
another crown for their success, and to drink the 
Boyalist's health; the man received the additional 
reward, and promising to send the courier on the 
wrong track, he went again to his rest in the straw. 

Carlyon rode all night, and when morning dawned 
was beyond reach of pursuit ; he had left the high 
road, and crossing bye-paths he found himself about 
mid-day before the gate of the Grange. 

Early in the morning the landlord came down, and 
finding his guest still tied to the table, he removed 
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the gag, affected great concern, and expressed his 
wonder at the state in which he found him. 

" Tour house is a nest for robbers," shouted the 
iBojalist ; " I have been robbed, and nearly murdered 
last night, and jou never came to help me when 
I called." 

" I did not hear you call ;— but where is your com- 
rade ?" said the landlord, 

'* He is a robber and a villain, and you harbour 
such," said the Royalist: "I will proclaim your 
character far and wide; I have been tied down, 
gagged, and robbed under your roof, and by more 
than one villain, or I would have sent him to an- 
other world." 

"You came here with a companion, you drank 
and blasphemed together, and now that one of you 
is gone, and has robbed the other, you complain of 
an honest man, friend." 

*' I am no friend of yours," said the Eoyalist. 

" jN"o, nor your own ; for when I warned you against 
the sin of drunkenness, it was nigh costing me my 
life," said the landlord ; " I only gave you drink to 
save my life." 

Bousing himself up, the Boyalist sought the stable, 
and found the ostler grooming his horse, and appa- 
rently hard at work. 

" Where is the fellow that came here with me last 
night P" said the Royalist ; " he has robbed me. 
Which road did he take ?" 

« To Oxford," said the ostler. " He went off early 
this morning, and awoke me out of my sleep ; he was 
a troublesome, mean fellow." 

Did he say where he was stopping ?" asked 
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the Eojalist, suspecting that the ostler was in league 
against him. 

'* Noa ; he said his friend had'nt come, and his 
comrade was as drunk as a beast, and he would travel 
no more with such cattle, and he would—" 

•* A murderous villain," said the Eoyalist, " a thief 
and purse-cutter, to talk so of honest men !" 

**He never paid me," said the ostler, ''but told 
me that he would remember me next time he came 
this way." 

** Does he often come ?" enquired the Boyalist. 

" Oh ! ah !" said the ostler, " I never see him 
afore, and I guess he ain't likely to come now if he's 
robbed you." 

" Well, if you can let me light on him, you shall 
have a crown," said the BoyaHst; and comforting 
himself with the hope of a speedy revenge, he went 
into the inn upbraiding himself with his foUy. It 
would be necessary to tell Mr. Wentworth that he had 
been robbed, and he passed the breakfast-time in in- 
venting a story of being gagged and robbed on the road. 

"When he rose to depart, he cursed all Puritans and 
iRoundheads, and with a wish that all might perish, 
he left the " Gtolden Lion," to the great comfort of 
the landlord, who said that he hoped the son of Belial 
would never darken his doors again. 



CHAPTER VIL 

The short delay in Carlyon's arrival had been spent 
in much anxious debate between Gifford and lisle ; 
the former hoped that Carlyon was on some fortunate 
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track and following it up, as eventually proved to be 
true ; the latter feared that he had been discovered 
and arrested ; he sent out one or two parfcies to en- 
quire if any person had been seen answering his 
description, and had resolved to go out in search for 
him, when he appeared at the gate, and gave up to 
his captain the papers which he had obtained. He 
gave a brief account of their seizure, and of his journey, 
md then retired to take the rest he so greatly needed. 

When the papers were opened Gifford was not sur- 
prised to discover that Mr. Wentworth was the cor- 
respondent with the King's party, but he was annoyed 
to perceive that he knew all their movements; that 
he had enclosed a well-executed plan of the Grange, 
shewing the weakest points; that he was minutely 
informed of the strength of the garrison, the nature 
of their arms, and of the names of many recruits, 
and that there were references to other plans which 
had been suggested, which, if promptly executed, 
would compel the Parliamentarians to pay their taxes 
and free the country from their presence. It was 
with pleasure they found the discipline of their troops 
praised ; " They paid," Mr. Wentworth said, " for 
everything ; no one was molested ; but for their con- 
stant parades, nobody would know that a strong gar- 
rison was near them." The troops at the Park were 
contrasted with them in an unfavourable manner: 
"They were disorderly, and of loose morals, oppres- 
sive alike to friends and enemies, and disliked by all/' 

When Lisle had finished the papers, — "I have a 
great disposition to smoke the Parson out,'* he said, 
"and to teach him to mind his own business; we 
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have left him in peace, and allowed him every Sabbath 
to preach up Church and King ; this is his reward. 
I wiU— " 

" You will let him alone, Lisle, I know/* said Gif- 
ford; "but we must discover who is the traitor." 

" It is difficult to suspect the men ; they are all ap- 
parently zealous, and they have little communication 
with the village, and none with Mr. Wentworth. Shall 
we accuse him," said Lisle, " and compel him to giv^ 
evidence ? Carlyon would not be slow, and a pistol 
might quicken his memory." 

" No," said Gifford ; " I lived peaceably with our 
old Eector, and although I have had little intercourse 
with the new, I cannot break through old ties : we 
must let him alone." 

" And let him betray us to our ruin," said Lisle. 

"Not so," said Gifford ; " I will double the night- 
guard, send spies into the village, and, trust me, we 
shall not be long before we find out who it is that 
has taken so much trouble for our enemies." 

" And I will try to discover what they are doing at 
Trevor Park before I am many days older," replied 
Liule. 

"Tes, but be cautious, and let Carlyon try his 
hand again." 

"No, no, Gifford; that shall be my work, and 
mine alone." 

Gifford tried to dissuade Lisle, but he was inflexi- 
ble, so he left him to make observations on the gar- 
rison, and on the state of the walls. The winter 
had begun early, and the ice was already thick upon 
^oat, when, as Gifford went round with the plan 
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in his hand and noted the weak points, he observed 
that they were marked where the water was deepest, 
and it seemed impossible to cross; in a moment it 
flashed across his mind that the moat would bear in a 
few days, and that Wentworth's plan had reference to 
a night-attack, when the approach of a body of men 
could not be heard, and to places where they could ad- 
vance up to the walls and scale them at different points. 
Having again gone round the walls, and examined 
the towers, he returned to Lisle, who coincided with 
his views, and proposed an early attack on Trevor 
Park in preference to awaiting an assault or harass- 
ing the men with long night-watches. Gifford acceded 
to his suggestion, but entreated him to let Carlyon 
go and reconnoitre the Park. 

" I could fully trust him," said Lisle, " but it is my 
work, and I only must do it ; if you will see to the 
arms and provide for us as you did before, we shall 
do very well." 

"I intend to shar^ in the attack," said Gifford; 
'' the men had better be told that they are intending 
to attack us, and that they must be prepared.*' 

In conversing with Alice, Lisle told her his 
past anxieties, and his suspicions that some one in 
the house was in frequent communication with the 
enemy. 

Alice said she could not think of any person who 
would wilfully betray them. 

" Perhaps not," said Lisle, " but they may do so 
ignorantly." 

Alice thought over the matter, and at length sug- 
gested that one of the men should accompany her 
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maid on Sunday to the village, and see who were 
her companions ; the girl had always asked to go to 
church, more with a view of meeting the young men 
of the village than from any attachment to the ser- 
vices, and had been allowed to go, under the impres- 
sion that she was too simple to notice anything that 
was done at the Grange, or else too much occupied 
with her work. 

No satisfactory intelligence being arrived at before 
Sunday, when Susan left the drawbridge one of the 
soldiers said that he should like to see the church, 
and would walk with her ; Susan, suspecting nothing, 
accepted his company. On the way to church no 
one spoke to her, nor did there appear to be any 
person looking out for her. The services were as 
usual, and when they were ended Mr. Wentworfch 
passed from the vestry into his own house ; the con- 
gregation was small, and as they left the churchyard 
a young man came up and asked Susan if she had 
found a new sweetheart : the girl blushed, and said, 
" Jacob, you know better, — ^it's one of the soldiers at 
the Grange." 

** And at your service," said the soldier. 
" You are a stranger at church," said Jacob Smith : 
"I did not expect to see any of old Gifford's men 
there." 

" We go where we can get good," said the soldier ; 
"even though to church it be." 

"Yes, no doubt," said Smith, "and you like to talk 
to a pretty girl by the way, eh ? Susy, you are going 
to give up Jacob for a psalm-singer," 

" No, Jacob," said Susan ; " he offered to walk down 
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with me, quite chance-like, and you walk home with 
me every Sunday." 

" And we will all go together to-day," said Jacob. 
" You are very full at the Grange now, soldier, I ex- 
pect?" 

*' Yes," was the reply. 

"How many are there of you, all told?** asked 
Smith. 

" I don't count," said the man. 

" Have you had many recruits lately ?" he asked. 

" Fairish," said the soldier to Jacob ; not to be 
caught thought he himself. 

" Your captains are often out," said Jacob Smith. 

" Sometimes," said the soldier; " and I go out too." 

" Do you care^for venison, soldier ?" asked ^Smith. 
" I can now and then get a piece of prime, and will 
bring it to the Grange if you like ; who shall I ask 
for?" 

"Faith Pursglove," said the man. 

** And will they let me in if I come ?" asked Jacob : 
" for I don't like a fool's errand." 

" It depends who's on duty ; but if you bring any- 
thing good we can find you customers," said the 
soldier. 

Jacob called Susan on one side, and after ten 
minutes' whispering she joined her companion and 
they reached the drawbridge. 

When the report was made to Gifford, he at once 
understood that the girl had been the victim of Jacob 
Smith. The young man was the son of an industri- 
ous farmer, preferring a vagrant life, and living by 
poaching ; he had always money, yet never seemed to 
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do any work, and had plenty of clotheB, without any 
apparent means of getting them honestly. He was 
well-known as a gambler and frequenter of fairs ; those 
who knew him best were anxious to keep on good 
terms with him, for wherever he got plenty of cider, 
and now and then a present of a crown, the fewest 
sheep were carried off. 

Gifford had never allowed black mail to be levied 
on him, and therefore Jacob Smith formed an in- 
timacy with the servant maid to pay out old Gifford, 
as he said, and knowing the Hector's hostility to 
the Puritan party, he had kept him informed of all 
their movements. Sensible of the value of this in- 
formation, and fully understanding Smith's character, 
Mr. "Wentworth had paid him weU, and thus for a 
long time had accurate information of the movements 
at the Grange. The sending out horsemen to watch 
the road had been done so secretly that only Lisle 
or Gifford knew for what purpose the men came or 
went. No sooner was the carrier of the information 
detected, than without giving a reason, Gifford forbad 
any one to leave the gate, and hastened on the pre- 
parations for attacking Trevor Park. Ladders were 
made, it was said, to be able to ascend the walls, and 
repel the enemy at any point; the men were exer- 
cised together, called to different points by signals, 
and thoroughly disciplined in the field. 

Lisle prepared for a visit to the Park, and on 
the Tuesday he set off before daylight to reach a 
cross road, that he might approach the Park from 
London, and leave it again in the same direction; 
hft had obtained the complete dress of a carter, 
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and having found a large basket, he filled it with 
eggs, two couple of fowls, a goose, and some herbs, 
and set out on his expedition. It was arranged 
that he should leave the Grange before daybreak, 
that only Gifford should know of his departure, and 
that no steps should be taken to ascertain anything 
concerning him for two days. He kept from Alice all 
knowledge of the expedition, judging, with true affec- 
tion, that if she cared for him he would spare her 
pain, and if she did not, that he owed it to his 
duty to communicate his plans to as few persons 
as possible. 

It was bright moonlight when he left the Grange, 
and having received Gifford's blessing as he left the 
gate, he moved quietly along the road, and crossing 
a lane struck into the copse which ran from Lunnons- 
lane to the London road. The crisp grass yielded 
to his tread, and as he pushed aside the boughs they 
scattered the hoar frost in showers over him ; now a 
hare darted across his path, then a pheasant rose 
up from the trees; no one was moving, and it was 
not until he had reached the London road that he 
met a man, laden like himself, with provisions for 
the Park. Lisle's object was to know everything, 
and to obtain as much information as possible from 
his companion ; with this view he shewed his basket, 
and as both had nearly the same articles to sell, they 
agreed on asking one price. " They are a rough lot," 
said the man, " and will try to cheat us if they can ; 
one comes to look and steals an egg, and while you 
look round another carries off two more : so I keep 
my basket before me, and look out sharply, so as to 
see all that goes on." 
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** A good plan," said Lisle ; " have you sold much 
to them r 

" Not much since the old Colonel's death, and the 
dame's going to Oxford; they used to buy now and 
then a goodish few things of me, but the officers and 
soldiers don't buy much now." 

" How is that ?" said Lisle. 

" Why," said the man, winking, " they have cleared 
nearly every hen-roost round here, and so there's none 
to sell." 

Lisle laughed, and said, *^It is a good reason; but 
will the officers buy of us, because if not, I may as 
well turn back ; it's no use to lose time and eggs into 
the bargain." 

" Tea, yea," said the man, " you give the sentry a 
couple of eggs, and he will let you pass. I always 
put a couple in a comer, and let him see them, and 
so I can pass any day." 

Nothing could be more fortunate. The conversation 
went on about the weather, and farming, the badness 
of the times, and the troubles of the country, when, 
at a distance, they saw the sentry posted at the Park 
gate, and looking at him as they approached, he re- 
cognised Lisle' s companion ; and when he saw them 
both place the eggs in the hedge, he asked, '^ How 
many this morning ?" and when Lisle said, " Half-a- 
dozen," he said, "All right ; go up to the guard- room." 
Lisle thought it best to increase the usual gift at first, 
and thus accustom the sentries to expect a gratuity, 
and to let him pass the more freely. He had eluded 
suspicion thus far, even from his companion, and pro- 
fessing himself to be tired, sat down and took a 
survev of the house. 
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It was a fine house, not long rebuilt ; the front was 
covered with ivy, and flowers had been trained up 
by the windows; the gardens looked deserted, but 
shewed that they had been once laid out with care ; 
a thick shrubbery ran round the house, and enclosed 
the stables and outer offices; oaks in clumps were 
dispersed about the park, and an avenue of elms led 
up to the centre doorway ; over the porch were em- 
blazoned the arms of the Trevors, and every thing be- 
tokened the comfort in which the landed gentry lived. 
After sitting for a few minutes, Lisle proposed that 
they should go up to the guard-house, and asking 
his companion to lead the way, he walked by his side. 

"It's a fine place," said Lisle: "I never saw it 
before." 

"You may say that, and it has been beautiful: 
many's the party I've seen there, lords and ladies; 
and they do say that Queen Bess danced in that 
house," said the man. 

"It looks a likely place," said Lisle; "it's well- 
built : they didn't spare the stone, or the timber either, 
for that matter." 

" No," said his companion, " and if I can get hold of 
the steward that the poor Colonel's lady has left, you 
shall see the great rooms ; they are very fine : pictures 
of the old bishops and kings, and great people, and 
full of rich furniture ; there's none like it about here." 
Lisle said he should like to see it all, but he must be 
back to his home soon, and he didn't so much care. 

" You may see it now, or perhaps never again," said 
the man, " for who knows what may happen now-a- 
days ?" 
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" Yes," said Lisle, ** you may weU say that." 

When they came to the guard-room the sentry 
receiyed a small compliment, and the men were per- 
mitted to shew their baskets ; they disposed of their 
contents after a few attempts at pilfering, and many 
oaths from the officers, who said that they were con- 
stantly raising the prices on them. 

" There's hardly a fowl or an egg within ten miles," 
said the old man; ''the men have cleared them all 
out." 

" Cock-a-doodle-do ! Cock-a-doodle-do !" crowed a 
voice, in excellent imitation of the lord of the barn- 
door. 

" Yes, masters," said Lisle, *' it's you that may crow, 
but we may pay the piper." 

" Yes, after we have paid double the worth for your 
stuff, young jackanapes; think yourselves well off 
that you get paid at all," said an old officer, 

Lisle tried to look stupid, and touching his hat, got 
away as soon as he could. His good-natured com- 
panion took him to the steward's room, and asked 
that his comrade might see the banqueting-hall, but 
the steward said it could not be allowed, and Lisle 
was not sorry to escape from the house. He had seen 
how carelessly the watch was maintained, how acces- 
sible the house was on all sides, and that the park 
afforded cover for any number of men to approach it 
unobserved. As he left the house he asked his com- 
panion to share his meal with him, and pulling out 
some coarse bread and bacon, they chatted to each 
other of the family and of the house. 

It's a fine old place, and the Colonel was a fine old 
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fellow, but a dreadful man to swear," said the man. 
'' He wpuld raise the whole house if any one opposed 
him, and they say that his father, who planted the 
elm avenue, and his grandfather, who built the house, 
were great men to swear, but they were very good to 
the tenantry, and brave men. The Colonel's undo 
died at sea, fighting the Spaniards, and they have 
some swords and guns that were taken many thou- 
sands of miles away." 

"And are all the men in the house now soldiers P" 
said Lisle, " or are they servants ? there seems to be 
a vast many." 

"About a hundred of them are soldiers, they tell 
me," said the man; " but they go and come, and there's 
no certainty. They do say that there are a hundred 
and fifty more to come next week, but there, — no one 
knows, unless, may be, the Captain, and he won't tell." 

" It's no matter to us,*' said Lisle ; " if they buy our 
fowls and eggs, they may come or stay as they like." 

** Just 80," said the man ; ** and now let us be off, 
for my house lies off the road a mile or more from 
where I met you, and I live three miles further on, 
at a lonesome place, and the old folks will be looking 
out for me." 

They soon came to the place of parting, and pro- 
mising to meet the following week at the Park, they 
each went on their way. Lisle thinking over his. plans, 
and his companion light-hearted with the prospect of 
a good market. 

Many an anxious look did G-ifford turn to the 
road by which Lisle was to come, and as evening 
drew on it was with satisfaction that he saw him ap- 
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proach the gate, his basket slung on his back, his hat 
slouched over his face, and his gait in no way differ- 
ing from a ploughman. Once more safe within the 
Grange, the friends congratulated each other, and 
Lisle detailed his successes, and laid before Gifford 
his plan for attacking the troops at the Park, appoint* 
ing the day after for its execution, provided the frost 
continued. 



CHAPTER YIIL 

The Grange \^as occupied with preparations for 
active warfare, so that it was impossible to conceal 
from the men and from the inmates the immediate 
approach of a severe contest. The arms, which bad 
been stored, were examined and delivered to the men ; 
swords were sharpened ; horse trappings repaired and 
strengthened, and the horses well fed. 

Lisle thought it advisable to tell Alice that they 
had a choice of awaiting or making an attack, and 
that they intended to encounter the King's troops the 
next day. Alice was deeply moved at the communi- 
cation, and asked if there was no way of escaping 
from the place, instead of living in constant alarms. 

'' Yes," said Lisle, " if we can surprise and disperse 
the troops at Trevor Park, your house will be as safe 
without soldiers as it is now with." 

" We shall never be safe again," said Alice, sighing. 
""We once lived in peace, went and came when we 
liked ; now we are shut up like prisoners, and we are 
become Ishmaelites ; every man's hand against us, and 
ours against every man. I can see no end to it." 
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"Nor I," said Lisle; " bat I shall do my duty, Alice." 

" And risk your life for those who will never thank 
you," said Alice. 

" What is life ?'* said Lisle. " A vapour; short at 
the longest, and valuable only as it is honourable 
and good." 

*'Life is more than that," said Alice: "it is only 
the few who can be eminent, yet God has given us 
many blessings without eminence, and a woman re- 
gards life as valuable when spent in domestic duties, 
in the peaceful enjoyments of a well-ordered home." 

" I have no home, Alice, and in these times can 
hardly hope that I shall ever enjoy a peaceful home ; 
therefore I must be content to struggle on in life, — 
I once hoped not alone." 

** And why not ?" Alice would have said more, but 
she did not see where the conversation would end; 
she paused, and Lisle said, — 

" Alice, you cannot misunderstand me ; you know 
that all life without you would be a blank, and that 
for you I would give up life freely." 

" Oh Lisle ! Lisle !" said Alice, " and am I to hear 
this, when I shall be in agony for you ?" 

" Yes, Alice, it is better, if — " he paused — " it is 
better that you should know that I have not trifled 
with you, that your goodness has not been lost on 
me, and I shall always be grateful for many hours 
of sunshine in a chequered life; if I fall, I shall 
remember you to my latest breath." 

" You must not say so, Lisle ; life has been 
very different since you came here ; our future life 
has seemed greater ; forgive me if I murmured 
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at our troubles, but I dread hourly some calamities 
that may rob me of those I love better, far better, 
than life." 

Lisle cheered Alice with many words of comfort, 
told her of his visit to the Park, of his prospects of 
success, and then of the time when they might hope 
to live in London and enjoy repose. 

It was arranged that the whole of the troops, num- 
bering two hundred men, should leave the house 
together, and that they should set off as soon as the 
evening grew dark enough to screen them from obser- 
vation. Lisle had exploredj a bye-road through which 
tbey could convey the men, and the cart containing 
the ladders covered with straw was to set off under 
Carlyon about two hours before sunset. Lisle was to 
attack the front of the house, and Q-ifford to line the 
shrubberies, and to be ready to occupy the roof of the 
house, in the event of a sharp resistance. In order 
to know each other, every man wore a large white 
stripe sewn on his coat, and the strictest orders were 
given that no man should leave his own company. 

When the hour arrived every man was at his post ; 
the veterans who had fought at Lunnons-lane calm 
and resolute, the young soldiers eager for the fray, 
and all confident in their leaders. After a short 
prayer in the court there was perfect silence, and the 
men moved noiselessly on the road. Lisle led the 
front rank, and Gifford rode with his own men. A 
foot-man was carried behind each horseman, in order 
to leave fewer men in charge of the horses when they 
dismounted for the attack. Carlyon, who was anxious 
to be in front, was second in command to Lisle. 
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Langton, the son of a yeoman, and a young officer, 
volunteered with Lisle to attack the sentry. 

All proceeded as they desired; Lisle arrested one 
or two country people whom he met, lest they should 
give an alarm, and they had the satisfaction of find- 
ing Carlyon awaiting their arrival at the rendezvous. 
The ladders were distributed, and the men, dismount- 
ing, were led by Gifford through cross-roads until 
they came to the park, which was only surrounded 
by a hedge. The men advanced cautiously, and Gif- 
ford crept so close to the house, that he could hear 
the songs and loud laughter of the men. 

The wind, which had risen during the march, whis- 
tled through the trees, and prevented the approach 
of the men from being heard; the troops advanced 
rapidly, and long before Lisle arrived at the park 
gate Gifford was ready to attack the house. It was 
agreed that Lisle should fire a gun immediately on 
his arrival at the house, and that Gifford's men should 
then assault the enemy, and commence the escalade. 
Lisle left his troop, dismounted, and with his com- 
panions carrying their market-baskets, came up to 
the sentry, having asked permission to go up to the 
house, were, as they expected, refused; Lisle" then 
stooped down in front of the man, who was knocked 
over with one blow by the powerful arm of Carlyon, 
and threatened with instant death if he spoke ; his 
hands were bound, and Langton, compelling him to 
run rapidly, in a few moments came up with the 
troop, and gave orders for their advance. As soon 
as they reached the gates Carlyon took his company, 
and moving through the woods, placed a part of them 
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under a clump of magnificent oaks» while Lisle ordered 
the rest to run from tree to tree, in line with the 
avenue, and thus to avoid discovery. It was his in- 
tention to surprise the other sentry at the door of the 
guard-room, as he had done the man at the gate. The 
first in every danger, he led the line, and reached the 
end of the avenue undiscovered : four or five men 
were clustered round him, and he saw that the whole 
troop were rapidly advancing, when he resolved to 
rush on the sentry, who was observed to be listen- 
ing as though he heard footsteps, yet as uncertain 
whether he was deceived by the wind, which had 
increased to a gale, and was accompanied with mist 
and rain. The sentry seeing men advance, challenged 
them and fired immediately; Lisle rushed on to the 
guard-house, and in a moment the house was in an 
uproar. Gifibrd had mistaken the fire of the sentry 
for a signal to advance, and was already in possession 
of the roofs and upper rooms, while Lisle and his men 
were struggling below. Loud shouts of '* God and the 
right" were answered boldly but feebly by " God and 
our King." The struggle was short, and Carlyon, 
rapidly bringing up his men, forced the rear of the 
house, and in a few moments the troops had fled 
or surrendered; the Captain, surprised, yielded the 
house without an attempt to rally or escape. In 
the melee one or two men had fallen, but the surprise 
was so complete that the King's troops had barely 
time to get their arms before they found themselves 
attacked on all sides, and surrounded; the advan- 
tage of situation was more than counterbalanced by 
the surprise, and by the rapidity of the attack. 
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Gifford had led his men with consummate prudence ; 
he had not fired a shot, bat descending from the roofs 
into the garrets he made prisoners of all that he 
met, and entered the guard-room as the affray was 
ended. The wounded men were soon cared for, and 
the prisoners were allowed to repose until the morn- 
ing ; a messenger was sent to the Grange to announce 
the success of the enterprise, and to say that no livea 
had been lost ; the horses were then moyed up to the 
Park, and arrangements were made for the disposal 
of the prisoners. After some discussion, it was re- 
solved that Carlyon should take the prisoners to 
London, to be exchanged for any of their own party, 
and that any of the men who wished should be 
allowed to remain and serve under Gifford at the 
Grange. In order to effect this arrangement, mes- 
sengers were sent to the village to obtain the necessary 
provisions for the day, and also for the journey. The 
house was ill-supplied, and so little did they appre- 
hend an attack, that they only kept their supplies 
from day to day ; that they might, Carlyon said, have 
been starved into a surrender by an occupation of the 
roads. But one officer left the Kiog^s service, and 
such of the men as viewed the matters in dispute 
lightly ; many escaped, and in the morning only forty 
men and officers left for London. 

When the necessary arrangements bad been made, 
Gifford addressed the men in one of the half-sermons 
of the time. He reminded them that they bad been 
twice victorious, and without loss of their number ' 
that they had benefited largely by the experience and 
discipline of their officers, and that they were now to 
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be led by one who had proved himself fit to command 
by his readiness to obey. He exhorted them to shew 
mercy to all, and especially to treat well those whom 
the providence of God had delivered into their hands ; 
then bidding them God speed, he left them to pur- 
sue their journey. Carlyon had received letters from 
CromweU appointing him to active service, and he 
left his captains in the hope that he might be sent 
to the army of the North. ~ 

It was not until the last man had left the gate that 
Lisle went to look through the house, which he still 
held with fifty men ; the others had been sent with the 
recruits to the Grange under Gifford, who preferred to 
remain at home until it was decided what was to be 
done with the house. The arms were seized and 
packed in waggons, but the furniture remained un- 
touched, and Lisle suggested that they should leave 
the house in complete order under the care of the old 
-steward, and allow no plundering ; that the wounded 
men should be left in charge of one of the most ex- 
perienced soldiers, and then they should again occupy 
the Grange, and await the arrival of the troops from 
Oxford, if they should venture to attack themv He 
pointed out to Gifford that to defend the house pro» 
perly he must ruin the park, and at once cut down 
some hundred or more trees ; that it was doubtful if 
they would increase their influence by holding Trevor 
house, and it diminished, if it did not destroy, every 
chance of taking the initiative in the event of another 
attack. Yielding to these suggestions, Gifford aftersome 
'^ays removed the remainder of the troops, and, accom- 

lied by Lisle with an escort to guard the trophies of 
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victory, they rode tlirough the village of Bateombe to 
the Grange. The villagers, by their loud cheers, gave 
vent to feelings which at other times they would have 
thought it prudent to suppress. Mr. Wentworth, 
who knew that his messenger had been stopped and 
his papers taken, trembled for his safety ; it was with 
the utmost anxiety that he watched the troops pass 
by the church and again cross the common towards 
the Grange. When Gifford and Lisle approached the 
walls, they saw Alice waving a handkerchief to them, 
and expressing her joy at their safe arrival ; and no 
sooner did the drawbridge touch the ground than, 
bounding forward, she jumped up to embrace her 
father, who, taking her on his saddle, rode with her 
into the court. It was a season of great joy to her, 
for she anticipated not only a long peace, but that 
Lisle would remain with them. She was already 
forming plans for riding out, when Lisle said to 
her, — 

"You forget, Alice, that while my comrades are 
here I must ride out withthem." 

Alice went from the court, and told her mother 
of the safe return of her father and Lisle, begging 
her to come and see the waggons laden with arms 
which were come up to the door. 

The wife had already seen too much trouble to 
enter into the joy of her daughter; she had never 
entered into her husband's strong feelings against the 
King, and when she heard that they had conquered 
the troops at Trevor Park, and had brought away all 
the arms and ammunition, it seemed rather to give 
her a shock, that a place she had admired all her 
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life should be inyaded by rude soldiers, tban pleasure 
that the troops had gained a victory ; she was thank- 
ful for her husband's safety, but shewed no emotions 
of joy at his success. 

The arms were safely deposited in the rooms, the 
men went to their quarters, and in a few days the 
Grange resumed its busy appearance. Provisions 
were purchased and stored, messengers went and 
came, and officers, under Lisle's directions, examined 
the country round, and endeavoured to discover whe- 
ther any troops were on their way from Oxford ; they 
could hear of no preparations, and as the people were 
well-affected to the Parliament, and paid their taxes, 
it became of less importance to maintain so many 
men at the Grange. A month or two passed away 
very happily with Alice and Lisle in making plans 
for the future, and with the knowledge that their union 
would be sanctioned by both parents, when a letter 
at length arrived from Cromwell, urging the imme- 
diate despatch of troops for London, and Lisle's 
presence there ; he left it to Captain Gifford either to 
come with his family to London, or, if he thought 
the country quite safe, he advised the abandoning 
all appearances of defence, and the removal of arms 
except such as were enough for the men-servants 
engaged in the work of the farm. He praised Car- 
lyon, whom he had sent to the North on special 
service; and he expressed his warmest acknowledg- 
ments of Lisle's past services, and trusted that on his 
arrival in London he might find as much use for hia 
pen as he had hitherto done for his sword. 
When the ^letter had been duly considered, Gifford 
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resolved to stay in the countrj ; he thought that the 
Grange was safe, and that he could keep his land in 
order, and if Lisle remained in town he could then 
come up, but until matters were more decided he 
preferred to keep a home for his family ; " Of whom you 
are always one, my more than son," he said to Lisle. 

There could be no objection to this prudent ar- 
rangement, and Alice was glad to hear that Lisle 
would probably cease from active service, and at once 
attend to his profession. 

She employed herself in preparing little comforts 
for his use, and promised to send to him whenever a 
courier came. The arrival and departure of troops was 
so constant a scene that Mary took little notice of it ; 
she was sorry to lose Lisle's company, as much for 
Alice's sake as for her own; she was glad to know 
that the farming was to begin again in earnest, and 
of the opportunities it would give her of following her 
favourite employments. Captain Gifford, as usual, saw 
all the preparations made, and having loaded the wag- 
gons with arms, and seen that the men were in order, he 
handed them over to Lisle, addressing them as usual 
on the duties of good soldiers and God-fearing men. 
Alice begged permission to ride with them a few miles, 
that she might see them safely on the road, and Lisle 
asked her with a smile if she thought that she could 
protect them through Lunnons-lane. 

" Yes," said Alice, " if you will let me I will ride 
through the first." 

" 1^0," said Lisle, " you will not ; but if you wish it, 
and your father consents, he shall lead the troop for 
the first few miles^ and we will bring up the rear; 
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you have seen so much of soldiers that you don't 
like to let them leave." 

"No, Lisle," Alice said; **all soldiers would not 
have the same interest as these have; they are our 
friends, they have eaten our salt, and joined with us 
in prayer. Many of them owe their conversion from 
sin to my dear father, so that they are more like 
brothers to me." 

" Well said," answered Lisle; "they are brave fel- 
lows, and many of them will be as good soldiers as 
Carlyon before they reach the army ; he is very bitter 
against the Bang's party ; he would gladly have fired 
Trevor Park, and burnt the house and all the beauti- 
ful furniture to ashes. Such men, though useful, 
often bring dishonour on the soldier's name." 

" Carlyon was very reserved and cold in his manner," 
said Alice. " My father always appeared to me the 
most reserved of men, but he never seemed to speak, 
and yet he knew everything." 

'^ Had you seen him in the attack, Alice, you would 
have thought him quite another man ; he was eager, 
and supported me with an utter recklessness of his 
own life. He will fall bravely or make a great name." 

Gifford gave his consent to the request, which Alice 
wisely preferred through Lisle, and the whole party left 
the Grange in high spirits. On arriving at Lunnons- 
lane. Lisle explained to Alice the nature of the attack, 
and the narrow escape he had from utter destruction ; 
and he said that he felt uneasy until the waggons 
were safely through the wood. The officer who con- 
ducted the centre had taken every precaution, and 

'^ord rode through the wood before he allowed the 
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waggons to move. When they had ridden a few miles 
further Alice and her father took an affectionate leave 
of Lisle, and bidding him farewell, rode rapidly home. 
The march was effected with safety, and in three 
days Lisle reached London, and presenting his officers 
and troop to the Parliamentary generals, was thanked 
for his zeal, and invited to meet Cromwell and the 
leaders on the following day. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The departure of the troops to London and the re- 
moval of the ammunition and forage brought back 
the Grange to its former uses. The labourers had seen 
enough of service to handle a gun readily, and were 
considered sufficient to protect the house. Custom 
had so far created a habit of watchfulness, that the 
drawbridge was raised at night, and one of the men 
kept guard, but more to prevent any lawless attack 
of ill-disposed persons than to resist a regular siege 
if it should be attempted. Gifford conducted the 
Sunday services in his house, unless by chance an 
itinerant preacher wandered to the Grange to find a 
hospitable and welcome reception : then the minister 
offered prayer, and never departed without a substan- 
tial gratuity. During the week-days the farm occu- 
pied the attention of its owner, and the fields began 
again to shew the effects of his industry and able di- 
rection. The war was so far removed from Batcombe 
that the villagers talked of their troubles as things 
gone by, and appeared to have little interest in the 
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civil war waging bitterly in the great towns and around 
the strongholds of the country. The news from London 
arrived regularly at the Grange, for Lisle had many 
means of communication, and his interest in Alice 
rather increased than diminished by his absence in 
the busy world of London. He had resumed his 
profession, and been able to procure a large share 
of public and private business; his intimacy with 
Cromwell brought with it an introduction to the 
leading men in power, and he laboured zealously 
to unite the factions which were continually rising up 
among the Parliamentarians. He had foreseen that 
the contest would not end in any compromise, that 
whatever might be the position of the King, the royal 
party would not be satisfied with anything less than 
a complete triumph, which placed life and property at 
their mercy, and restored the power which the Ejng 
had lost. Lisle looked with suspicion on the few noble- 
men who were attached to their cause, suspecting 
that private ambition and revenge, rather than a love 
of liberty, stimulated them to attack the Grown, and, 
in the person of the King, their own order ; Essex, 
he was convinced, had the ability and the intention, if 
he saw an opportunity, to transfer the crown to his 
own head. Cromwell's ability was the counterpoise, 
and thus Lisle hoped that a republic might be con- 
structed by the jealousy of the leaders and watchful- 
ness among the subordinates. He did not conceal his 
republican views, and had many friends among those 
who thought that the time was approaching when such 
^ form of government might be safely established ; it 
*ned almost inevitable, that if the King did not fly 
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from the country he would fall ioto the hands of some 
of the unscrupulous generals, and end his life bj 
violence ; no one expected from Charles that dignified 
end which has endeared him to the English Church, 
and raised him to the title of the 'Martyr King,* 
settling probably the form of government in England 
for ages to come. 

In the early part of May Gifford received a letter 
from Cromwell, saying that he should not want 
him until some time later in the year, but asking 
for any recruits who could be trusted and were re- 
ligiously affected. A few of the servants and some 
young men irom the village volunteered, and were 
sent forthwith to London in small parties, to avoid 
suspicion and to ward off any further attack on the 
Orange. Gifford knew that he was not without ene- 
mies, who would probably revenge themselves for the 
defeat at Lunnons-lane and for the attack on Colonel 
Trevor's house, he therefore carried pistols on his 
visits to the market town, and without making any 
display, was careful to be well on his guard. He had 
ridden to Batcombe, and was proceeding to the market, 
when he overtook some neighbours going to sell their 
cattle, and being in want he purchased some cows 
and rode on, when at the same time he observed two 
or three men idling about the road, and apparently 
going with them to the market. ** There's a fellow 
that's up to anything," said one of the farmers. " I 
hope we shan't meet him on our road home to-night.*' 

Gifford only smiled, and his companion said, " You 
are thinking you have encountered worse foes, Mr. 
Gifford." 
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''Yes, neighbour Ainslie, I am not easily moved 
after months of watching bj day and night; these 
idle cutparses do not want to meet men who have 
had their lives in their bands every day for nearly 
two years." 

" No, Mr, Qifford, while we are together we are 
safe, but I should not like to meet them alone." 
They then changed the subject of conversation, and 
riding on, talked of crops, prices, and the last news 
of the war. 

On their arrival- in town, Gifford transacted his busi- 
ness, and called upon some of his friends and the sup- 
porters of the cause ; he was a welcome guest in many 
houses : by the Puritans he was esteemed a saint, and 
by the middle classes the avenger of their wrongs at 
Lunnons-lane, but G-ifford's greatest friend was Elijah 
Penty, as he styled himself, Minister of the Everlasting 
Gospel; he was a self-educated man, earnest, and 
well read in the Scriptures. He had a few sheep, as 
he termed his congregation, whom he had gathered out 
of the world, and from that rag of popery, the Church ; 
next to a bitter hatred of parsons and bishops was 
Elijah's hatred of kings, whom, he said, the Lord had 
given to Israel, as well as to other nations, to punish 
them for their iniquities. When Elijah met Gifford 
in the market-place he welcomed him in the quaint 
style then coming into fashion : — " Brother Gi£ford, the 
Lord hath done great things by thee ; blessed be thou 
of the Lord, thou hast smitten the Amalekite Trevor, 
and devoured the Philistines at Lunnons-lane." 

" We did it not by our own arms, Brother," said 
Gifford. 
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" l^aj, nay. Brother ; the Lord fought for Israel : 
but come home and refresh thyself, Eachel will gladly 
welcome thee to our vine, and thou mayest eat in 
peace, none making thee afraid." 

" I must be home, Brother," said Gifford; "for ifc is 
not safe to leave the Grange for any long time with 
only women and a few men and boys." 

"Brother Gifford, no man wags his tongue since 
the Amalekite was killed; that rebellious son hath 
often taunted the Lord's people, and blasphemously 
named me Old Trust in the Lord; now all are 
silent." 

" And not less dangerous, Brother Elijah ; but I will 
to home with tbee ; and it will please Alice to tell her 
I have seen Eachel and thy daughter." 

The two friends left the market-place, and quietly 
wended their way to a small old-fashioned house in 
the Weint, at the back of which stood the meeting- 
place of Elijah's few disciples. The greetings were 
hearty and sincere, for Gifford was their champion, 
and the enemies of the Lord had fallen before his 
arm ; the table was set, and in a short time the best 
that the house afforded was placed before the minister 
and his guest; a long grace preceded the meal, and 
Elijah mingled with blessings on the food curses on 
the enemies of the people of the Lord. 

During the meal Gifford was compelled to relate the 
attack on Colonel Trevor's house, and the part which 
he had taken in it ; the Grange had become a place of 
fame, and the minister was never tired of questioning, 
and hearing of attacks and repulses, of night-watches, 
or of training and marching troops. I^ow it was the 
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sword of the Lord and Gideon ; then Lisle, he said, 
was a Joshua, and he concluded by hoping that the 
Lord would root out Amalek until there were none 
remaining, and he wished that, like Samuel, he might 
hew Agag — meaning the King — in pieces before 
the Lord. 

The evening drew on, and there were yet farewell 
prayers and blessings, so that by the time that Gi£ford 
got to the '^ Black Bull," and had mounted his horse, it 
was dusk. He paused a few minutes when in his saddle, 
and while his horse was held examined the priming of 
his pistols. " No one will hiurt thee, Master Giflford," 
said the landlord, who had long known and esteemed 
him. 

" I hope not," said Gifford ; " but I have learned in 
a school of tribulation, and am watchful." 

" It is well," said the landlord. " Good-night." 

Gifford lefb the inn, and putting his horse to a 
brisk trot cleared the town, and finding that he was 
not likely to have any company he did not draw his 
rein until he came to the foot of the hill that leads 
into the village of Batcombe, when, thinking himself 
at home, he walked his horse slowly up the hill. He 
had got about half-way when the road turned almost 
at an angle, where he fancied that he saw figures in the 
mist before him : he put spurs to his horse, who reared 
and dashed forward; almost at the same moment 
a blow aimed from behind struck him on the head. 
Gifford fired, and a groan assured him that one of his 
assailants had fallen, but in an instant his bridle was 
seized, and as he drew his remaining pistol another 
blow brought him to the ground. 
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He was for a few moments stupified, or rather 
stunned, by the blow, and bj the suddenness of the 
attack, but on recovering he found that his hands 
were tied behind him, and that he had been dragged 
into a copse which skirted the side of the road. It 
was evident that resistance was useless, three men 
stood over him, when he asked why they had at- 
tacked him, they answered, "Eemember Lunnons- 
lane." G^iffo^d then believed that he was seized by 
political partisans, but on their rifling his pockets, and 
taking everything from him, he thought that he had 
fallen among thieves, who after stripping him of his 
money, and carrying off his horse, would leave him to 
find his way home. He heard some of the assailants 
carrying away the wounded man, who cursed him 
bitterly ; but the three who watched over him did not 
move. On his trying to rise, one of them said, — 

" Can ye travel now ?" 

"Yes," said Gifford; " I will start for home if you 
will undo my hands." They all laughed, and said, — 
•' Home, will ye ; it's to gaol you mean, — that's to be 
your home. 

" Any where," said Gifford, "I am in your hands ; 
but I am sorely bruised, and if you have any feeling 
for one who has never injured you, you will not cause 
me unnecessary pain. By whose orders are you act- 
ing?" 

** By our own, to be sure — no one orders us : we 
know you, Master Gifford, to be the King*s enemy, 
and as we live at the King's cost, we have taken you, 
and I expect we shall make something handsome by 
the job." 
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''And you mean to sell me, and take blood-monej/' 
said Gifford. 

" Call it what you like,— we shall get the reward for 
seizing a traitor." 

Giford could not understand the exact character of 
the men, and it was their purpose to conceal their 
names and business ; sometimes he thought they were 
soldiers, but the cavalier soldiers would not have 
plundered him like common thieves; they were in- 
deed lawless men, such as arise in every time of 
domestic strife, men who, regardless of all parties, 
use the one that suits their purpose best to plunder 
or to destroy. 

After a short time Gifford expressed his readiness 
to go, and tbey led him through the wood to a lane, 
where he was put on his horse, as he walked with 
great difficulty, from the bruises which he had re- 
ceived on his recent fall. The men were struck by 
Gifford's fortitude ; there were no unmanly complain- 
ings, no useless requests ; occasionally he asked to be 
helped, and it was done ; then he went on, as he after- 
wards said, not knowing whither he went, but know- 
ing that he was in the hands of Him who can control 
evil intentions to good ends. 

It was past midnight before they came to the forest, 
for their journey had . been slow, and when Gifford 
was told to dismount and enter the forest, he said, 
" This is not the way to any prison." 

" Who told you that ?" asked the leader. 

" My own observation," was Gifford's reply : "this is 

"^rest, and if you mean to kill me, it is as well here 
lywhere ; I will not go further." 
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'' We are not quite bo fond of killmg as that comes 
to, Master Gifford," said the leader, '' and I suppose 
you won't object to a supper and a sleep; all we kill ia 
Tenison, and you will sup off some if you go gently, 
if not—" 

" If not," said Gifford, " I have told you to do 
your worst." 

" ]N'o, Master Gifford, you may live and sing hymns 
yet, if they that pay us will find you a cage ;" the 
three men all laughed. 

Gifford remained mounted, but was stopped again 
after they had gone a mile, and told to dismount ; he 
could not without assistance, for although his hands 
had been loosed, he was cold and exhausted. He was 
very anxious for his wife and child; they would be 
waiting for him, and sending out the men to scour the 
country in search of him : his pains were therefore 
aggravated by his anxiety for others, but he did not 
allow even a groan to escape ; now and then he prayed 
audibly, and was not interrupted, for he had already 
won some respect from his captors ; when he was on 
his feet he said, " What next ?" 

"Toumusthaveyoiur eyes bandaged," said the leader. 

"It is dark, and I cannot see," said Gifford. "I 
will not betray you." 

"You must be bandaged," said the leader. 

" It is weU, then," said Gifford ; " be it so." 

He submitted, and after he had waited for a draught 
of water from a brook that he heard bubbling up 
almost at his feet, he was led for some distance by 
two of the men : he appeared to go up hill and down 
dale, until after an hour*s walking and breaki^^ 
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tlirougb brambles and underwood, be was bidden to 
stoop and crawl on bis bands and knees. " One of 
you lead on," said Gifford, " and I will follow." 

" Afipaid ?" said tbe leader. 

" No, I bave notbing to fear : unbandage my' eyes 
and I will lead on anywbere," said Gifford. " I fear 
G^d, I do not fear wbat man can do unto me." Tbe 
men were abasbed; tbey tried to laugb, but tbe 
courage of tbe brave and good man was so different 
from tbeir own, tbat tbey were forced to respect it : 
he was alone, and yet as undaunted as tbey were, 
surrounded by friends.^ One led tbe way, and Gifford 
crawled for some distance on bis knees, until be found 
by tbe increasing warmtb tbat be was in a room, wbere 
be beard tbe crackling of a fire. His eyes were un- 
bandaged, and be found bimself in a cave, wbicb bad 
been partly excavated and was partly a natural for^ 
mation; tbe fire ligbted up tbe rude walls, and as 
Gifford lay down be welcomed even tbis dungeon, 
for it was a place wbere be could rest. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was very evident to Gifford wbat was tbe occupation 
of tbe captors : guns and rifles were bung up, and deer 
skins were spread about to dry, or for use ; tbere were 
also skins of smaller animals, and some luxuries wbicb 
bad been obtained in forays on tbe neigbbouring 
farms ; an old cburcb alms-disb was placed on a tem- 
porary sbelf, and Gifford recognised in tbe men bear- 
ing tbe grapes of Esbcol an article of cburcb furniture^ 
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which he had known for many years at Batcombe 
Church, and which had disappeared during the occu- 
pation of Trevor Pa:rk ; the blame being laid on the 
Puritans, who hated the Church, and therefore must 
of necessity plunder its most sacred property. The 
lawless rioters who toasted " Church and King*' had 
been the depredators. 

As Gifford stood by the firid, a wondan came from 
behind a rough boarding, which served as a place of 
concealment, and was nsed as a bed-room ; he fancied 
that he had seen her face, but it was coarse, and she 
looked brutalized by hard usage and drink. 

She started, and then, with the look of a maniac, 
said, " What brings thee here, old man ?" 

" Your companions," said Gifford ; " and I suppose 
they intend to murder me, or if not, to sell me to 
those who wilL" 

" Phil wouldn't take the life of anybody," said the 
womaii. "He kills deer, and prigs a bit now and 
then, but Phil doesn't murder; and he's no worse, as 
I know, than those I saw at the Hall, for they would 
have killed anybody, but Phil only robs the straight- 
faces." 

"And did they ever hurt you ?" asked Giflford. 

*' I dun know ; they druv us out of Batcombe, and 
we couldn't live, and Phil would drink, and now it's 
come to this." 

" And you know me ?" said Giffofd. 

"Yes," said the woman, "I think you're Master 
Gifford." 

" I am," said Gifford ; " and I have seen you." 

" Yes, many's the day at Batcombe Church, afore 

H 
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there was all this here preachin, and prajin, and 
fightin, all about nobody knows what/' 

Just at this moment Phil came into the cave, and 
asked if the man was preaching Nance a sermon. 
" No," said Nancy, " he's talking very civil like." 
"Get the supper, Nance," said Phil, "and don't 
listen to his jaw, he's a Philadelphia parson ;" and 
he laughed at his own wit. 

Phil went out, and Nancy was busy preparing the 
supper, but she contrived to talk to Oifford, and to 
ask after some of the villagers. 

And he remembered to have seen Nancy, a pretty 
rough girl, who lived on the waste, but whose pa- 
rents had been turned out of their hut soon after 
she was married to Phil Clarkson, a man whose re- 
putation was more than doubtful. 

" You have made this place comfortable," said 
Gifford. 

" As well as I can," said Nancy ; " but it's miser- 
able at best, Master Gifford, to turn night into day, 
and day into night ; to be forced to lie without fire 
sometimes for two days together, and never to know 
who's on our track, isn't just a nice life for any one ; 
but they'll answer for it some day as drove us to it." 
" And you will have to answer too, Nancy," said 
Gifford. " Why don't you change your way of living ? 
you are breaking God's laws, and man's laws." 

" We only take wild things like, and they that hunt 
them do the same ; there's not much difference that 
I see," said Nancy. 

" They have the right to take them, and you have 
not," said Gifford. 
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" I dun know about right," said Nancy ; " they are 
free to all that catch them.'' 

Phil came in, and Nancy was silent ; his companions 
followed, and Nancy was busy at the great pot which 
hung over the fire. 

" You'll have a famous stew, old gentleman," said 
Jack, coming to the fire, "and that's better than 
being in the King's lodgings at Winchester, or hang- 
ing on an elm for crows to peck at." 

Gifibrd said nothing, but looked on the fire, and 
thought over the occurrences of the last few hours ; 
he was very weary. 

" Sulky, old] fellow ?" said Jack, again. " Sing us 
one of your deadly lively hymns." 

" Nonsense, Jack," said Nancy. " Master Gifford, 
for I know him, is too good for us." 

"Whew, w-h-ew," said Jack, "who made you so 
clever, Nancy ?" 

" Mind your own business, Jack," said Nancy. 

" I will," said Jack ; " sing us a hymn, old fellow. 
Now for it." 

" No," said Phil, coming from behind the screen, 
'' you shall sing, Jack ; you are a regular good singer, 
and shall sing our first song." 

Jack began: — 

** We foresters live a merry, merry life^ 
More free than any king; 
We handle the gun, we carry the knife> 
And sharply our rifles ring. 

Through the green woods, ho ! 

We merrily go. 

And merrily foresters sing heigh ho !" 
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" Well done. Jack," cried Phil, " well done ; now 
for another staye." 

^ Sapper's ready, Phil," said Nancy, ** no more 
Bongs." 

*' Another verse," said PhQ, " and tiien we^ll hare 
particular metre. ' 

Jack reaamed : — 

** We foresters are the sons of the soil. 
Who stand up for the right; 
We know^ not hibonr, we never tin], 
Bnt we trip by the moonlight. 

Through the green woods, ho ! 

We merrily g^ 

And merrily foresters sing heigh ho !" 

" Now for supper, Nancy ; and mind. Jack's to have 
double allowance for his song." 

''And I'll eat two shares/' said Westeomb WiHy, 
'' and what's left is for the old gentleman." 

"No, yon won't," said Nancy; ''there's plenty, 
and enough for a good feast to-m(HTow." 

** You're very sharp on us, Nancy," said Westeomb 
Willy ; '' maybe you want us to bring you some new 
ribbons." 

" She wants none of your ribbons," said Phil, angrily. 

Westeomb Willy was silent, he was afraid of pro- 
voking Phil, who was the most daring of the gang, 
and their leader. Phil was kind to Nancy afber his 
own fashion, and it was known that he would very 
soon get rid of any one who insulted her. Willy was 
thoroughly depraved, and without one virtue to re- 
deem a long catalogue of vices. He was a traitor 
among thieves, and constantly drunk ; fear often kept 
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him from accepting rewards which he coveted, and 
Jack had promised Westcomb Willj if ever he broke 
up the Nest, as he called the cave, he would hteak him 
up when they were free. 

Phil said, ** Nancy, what's the matter, gal ?" 

" Nothing, Phil ; but did ye get out of the scrape." 

•Tes, Nancy, my gal," said Jack, "and we are 
going to take the old fellow a side of venison to stop 
his mouth ; we've agreed not to call and see him 
again." 

"You'll get Phil's neck into a halter some day. 
Jack," said Nancy. 

" And then marry his widow/' said Jack, laughing 
loudly. 

" Take care. Jack, and don't tread on my corns ; 
you know what I mean. Jack," said Phil« 

" Aye," said Jack, "I know." 

•'Now, old Belzebub, come and eat," said West- 
comb Willy. 

** Will," said Nance, " don't you go on so to 
Master Giflford." 

" Very well, old gal," said Will. 

Nancy poured* the soup into a wooden bowl, and 
picking out some nice pieces of meat, gave them 
with some very dark, sour -looking bread, to Oif- 
ford, who, asking the blessing of G-od upon his 
meal, began to partake with a keen appetite of the 
food that was given him. The men drank a good deal 
of sour beer, of which they offered some to Clifford, 
and then began to talk of their foray. They had been 
out to see if they could pick up one of the farmers, 
but seeing Clifford, and knowing that a reward was 
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set on his head, they resolved, if possible, to seize him, 
although they knew that they ran great risk from his 
carrying fire-arms, and his reputation for skill in 
using them. 

" What did you bring Master Gifford here for ?" 
said Nance, after sitting silent for some time. 

" I'll tell you, Nance, my gal, by-and-bye," said 
Phil. 

" Tell me now, Phil ; only a word or two." 

" Well, Nance, it's a money job ; and he's to go to 
Winchester jail, and we shall get a hundred pounds ; 
and I'll give up this trade, and we'll leave the forest 
Ufa" 

" I wish we may, Phil ; but you can't trust Jack, 
nor Westcomb Willy. He's looking at us, and I 
won't say any more. I am afraid of that man, Phil ; I 
know he's never up to good. He's plapng civil to 
me, and always running out agin you, when you are 
out of the way." 

Phil gave a look ; it said death to Westcomb Willy. 
It was the fierce, Cain look of the murderer. 

^' No, no, Phil, leave the rascal ; he'll spin his own 
halter." 

" Very well," said Phil ; and turning to Willy, who 
stood looking angrily at the table, he said, '' What 
is it. Will P" 

" Nothing," said Will, " only you can take care of 
yourselves, but I may take my chance, and when I 
have made all secure for you, do as I can for myself." 

" Tou grumbling son — ^" said Phil, but Nancy in- 
terrupted him, saying, — 

« There's the pot kept hot for you on the fire. Will, 
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and plenty more beer in the jar ; set to work, and 
let's have no quarrelling." 

" Very well, Nance," said Willy ; and he sat down, 
angrily brooding over his plans of revenge. He 
wanted to get rid of Phil, and he wanted to get Nancy 
to live with him. He could not quite make up his 
mind what to do, but he resolved to try his hand on 
some treachery which would place Phil in jail, and 
then wait for the result. 

When supper was ended, he said, *' Phil, what about 
this man and the reward P" 

""We don't talk about hares here till we catch 'em, 
Westcomb Willy," said Jack. " Tou seem very 
anxious about the money, and you didn't shew your 
carcase till the man was down, and poor Tom got 
the bullet thro' his arm." 

" I didn't go for to ask you anything," said Willy ; 
" I asked Phil how much I was to have, and I shall 
know, or know the reason why." 

" No threats here," said Phil, with one of his looks 
that said. Distrust my authority if you dare. Will 
was silent, and then grumbled out, — 

"Who's to take the fellow to Winchester?" 

" Tou, if you like," said Phil ; " but if you hurt a 
hair of his head, I'll settle accounts with you." 

" You're mighty cross-grained to-night, Phil," said 
Westcomb Willy. 

" Yes," said Phil, " and mayhap you'd be if you 
knew all that I know." 

« Then teU me, Phil." 

"You'd be wiser than me. Will, and that won't do; 
you know enough, and too much, now. Did you ever. 
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hear anj skulking fellow talk about cracking up 
Phil's roost P" 

" No, upon my soul, Pbil ! no !" said Werteomb 
Willy. 

" Tour soul !" said Phil, with a huigfa ; " your soul ! 
You neyer did hear of any good friend threatening 
Phil ! WeU, if you do, tell him," and Phil jumped up, 
and seizing a rifle, snapped the lock. All was 4X>n- 
fusion ; Westcomb Willy shook. Jack laughed, Nance 
ran &om behind the screen, where she had be^i talk- 
ing with Ghiflbrd, and Phil whispered betweaa his 
teeth, " Tell him I'll blowhia cursed head to pieces.'' 

" Yes, Phil, yes," said Westcomb Willy. 

Jack now joined in the conversation, and said that 
he would go with Weatcomb Willy, and get another 
of the party to join them in taking Gifford to Win-* 
Chester, and bringing back the reward. 

Phil agreed to the plan, and promised that they 
should start on the next day, so as to pass only one 
night on the road ; and after some further discussion 
they lay down to sleep, and Phil went to the little 
place screened off from the rest of the cave, where 
Giflbrd and Nancy were still in earnest conversation 
in a low tone. 

*' Your bed is there," said Phil, shewing Giflbrd a 
heap of deer-skins. " Q-ood night." 

" Gtood night," said Gifford, mildly but firmly. And 
he lay down to sleep, overcome with the &tigue and 
anxiety of the day ; but not before he had knelt, and 
solemnly offered his prayer to God for himself, his 
family, and for those who had captured him, and were 
about to deliver him to his enemies. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

''What iiave you been ebaittenng about to old 
Gifbr4» JSmei^?'* said Phil, a^ he came behind the 
screen. 

'' Speak low, Phil," said Nmce. 

" Aye, girl, if you like, but what's it all about ?" 

''Well, Phil, he talked about the wi<^ed life we 
led, and said as there was no happiness here in this 
world, so there would be no peace in the next ; and 
he wanted me to ask you to go and tell his wife 
and daughter where he was." 

^' To let the justices come and take us, STance." 

"No, 110, Phil, but to say that he was aliye and 
well. He's written a bit of a letter, but I dui't make 
it out; he says it's only to say he^s alive and a 
pri3oner." 

" I'll take no letter ; I can't read, and I won't trust 
any that can. There's that Westcomb Willy is the 
best scholard of the lot, and up to any viUany. I 
don't like sending Oifford with him ; but Tricky Tom 
is to coipe to-morrow, and he shall go, or we shall get 
no money, for Willy would lie for a penny, and sell 
lis for a groat." 

'* Now, Phil, I know if you go to Gifford's house 
you will get a good reward, and th^i let us leaye this 
wild life, and try to get work, Tou know I'll do any 
work ; aye, I'll beg before I'll live like a wild, beast, 
fearing eyejpy moment lest we should be shut up 
for life." 
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"And where can we go, Nance? who would hire 
Phil P They know me for miles round Batcombe, and 
gave me a bad character before I deserved it ; but 
now I am quits." 

^' But what's the good P as Master Gifford says ; it 
cannot go on for ever ; if the day is slow in coming, 
it is sure." 

" I know, Nance ; and what*s to become of poor 
Nance then?" said Phil. "But what does Gifford 
want P I'll do the honest thing now by him ; I wish 
I had never had a hand in it at all." 

" He wants you to go as early as you can to his 
house, and to tell his wife. Just think, Phil, how I 
should go on if you didn't come back when you pro- 
mised; I've many days now, I can't eat a bit for 
trouble when you are away, feared I may never see 
you again." 

"Aye, gal, I know you're a right good 'un and a 
true," said PhU. "J'U be off early, but I must tell 
Jack before I go, and the old 'un must wait a day." 

They both lay down to sleep, Nancy happy that 
she could serve a man she respected for his goodness, 
and whose kindness had extended to the poor around 
his house and neighbourhood. Phil thought he had 
not done much good, and it would ease his mind a bit 
to help Oifford, whom he was sorry to have taken, 
but, on account of others, could not let go. 

The night soon passed away, and with the early 
dawn GKfford saw Phil come into the cave and light 
a rush. " Am I to get up P" he said. 

''No," said Phil, "lie still and wait until I come 
home again.' 



*f 
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Jack and "Westcomb Willy slept on, and Phil 
doubted if he should wake them ; but at last he woke 
Jack, and said, " I'm off, Jack ; I shall be back by 
midnight^ if not before ; tell Will he's not to move off 
until he hears from me, and let Tricky Tom stay in 
the Nest, only don't go out ; but I may chance to 
want you, and if so, I'll send.*' 

" All's right, I hope," said Jack, " for I am not 
safe about him," pointing to Will. " He's no more 
feeling than a brute, no, nor so much ; and as for Tom, 
he'd do any mortal thing for money." 

" Good-bye, Ja<;k," said Phil. " It's about the old 
'un I am going ; no harm to nobody ; and no risk to 
nobody but myself. Q-ood-bye." 

Jack trusted Phil, and asked no more questions. 

It was a fine morning; the air was clear and bracing, 
and the dewdrops hung on forest and field. Phil 
bounded through the forest at a quick pace, and 
reached the high road, where he hoped to get a lift for 
a few miles, and thus reach the Grange at an early 
' hour. He travelled alone for some time, and at last 
was overtaken by a cart going to Batcombe. He got a 
ride without difficulty, and when he said he was going 
to the Grange, the driver asked if he had heard of 
Gifford's being lost. 

Aye," said Phil, " I have, worse luck." 
Yes, it's worse luck for all on us. He was a 
prayin, Gt)d-fearin man, and it's them King's men 
has done it all." 

" Done what ?" asked Phil. 

" Taken him to prison, as sure as a gun," said 
the man. 
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*'Slioiikht't wonder/' said FhiL 

And then \m eompMuon lanndied out into piaifles 
of GHfford's coonge aad goodneas, wlueh occupied 
them until Huaj okbob laear to Betcambe, when Phil 
■aid, ^m ent aeroee tlie fields here." 

So joa know the road P' said the drirer. 
Aye," said FhiL 

^ Why, you're as knowing as Phil CSarkaon," said 
the diiyer, *' and they say he knows eyeiy road in the 
parish^ and forty roads more." 

Phil laughed, thanked him, and said if he met 
Phil he'd teU him. 

And the driver said to himself, ^'I should neyer 
wonder if it be the man himself." 

It was only a short walk to the Orange, and, re- 
freshed by his ride, Phil was soon at the drawbridge 
asking admission to see Mistress Gifford, for whom he 
had an important message. 

*'We haye many important messages here," said 
the man ; ** wait until I have orders." 

He then sent to the house, and was told to admit 
the man if he was alone. The bridge was soon let 
down, and Phil said, as he came under the tower, 
" Tou are yery careful here." 

"Obliged to be," said the man. "Pass on to 
the house." 

He walked across the courtyard, and going into 
the house, saw Mistress Gifford and Alice seated at 
the fire in deep grief. 

" I am come to bring you good news," said Phil. 

" Of my husband ?" said Mary. 
• Yes," repUed Phil. 
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" Is he alive and well ?" said Alice. " Oh pray — 
pray teH us." 

" He is alive and well, bai bndsed and A tiltle hurt ^ 
lie has slept well all night.'* 

'^ You are telling the truth P" said Alice. 

" Tee," said Phil ; " I thought you mightn't trust 
me, so I brought these things to shew/' and he handed 
tiiem seveval of the things of which Clifford had been 
plundered. 

^* Where is he P can we go to him P" asked Mary ; 
" pray take us." 

'' I have come here at great risk, and to tell you 
only that he is alite^ and that when he cam write he 
will tell you all that has happened to him. You are 
to ask me no questions." 

Mary and Alice were still in doubt what to do, now 
begging Phil to tell them where Gifford was, and then 
asking him to take them wherever he might be, when 
one of the soldiers took hold of Phil, and said he 
would riioot him if he didn't tell, and keep him, if he 
did, until the Captain was safe home again. 

Phil said doggedly, ** So this is the wage you give 
me for risking my life to tell you your husband's safe 
and well, Mistress G-ifibrd. I thought Master Gif- 
ford's word was good for — " 

•' Yes," said Alice, '* you shall never be hurt here ; 
you shall go as you came : only promise me, if you can 
help my father, you will." 

" Young lady, I'll stand by him for life or death." 

The soldier released Phil, but by his looks shewed 
that he thought mercy much out of place, and a halter 
the most fit neckerchief for Phil. 
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" No, I didn't," said Will, sneeringly : " wlien they 
takes one, they won^t leare t'other behind." 

"Maybe," said Jack; and going to the fire, he 
6&efed to help with the food. Nancy talked to him, 
without saying a word to Will, whom she really hated. 
At last they took their food, Nancy having ta^en 
good core that Gifford's should be as well served as 
possible. Westcomb Willy grumbled, and all at once 
missing Phil, asked where he was. 

" He's gone out on his own afiairs, and won't be 
home till night," said Nancy. 

" And you know where he's gone to, I expect," 
said Will. 

" Yes, I do, and if you'll wait until midnight, you'll 
know too," said Nancy. 

" Is he gone to bring your men here, old Sir ?" he 
said, turning to Gifford. 

"No," said Gifford and Nancy, speaking at the 
same time. 

" Well, then, unless you can tell me, I shan't wait 
for Tricky Tom to bring the horses, I shall go «waf 
as we settled, and I'll do the thing that's right by 
all of us." 

" No," said Jack, " you must wait until we see Phil 
again : he will go with us to-morrow." 

" Very well," said Will ; but he had already made 
his plans, and it did not suit him to say more. 
He thought that Jack would be out afber mid-day, 
and that he could then, with Tricky Tom, carry off 
Gifford, who would be unable to resist. 

After breakfast Gifford again spoke to Nancy of her 
iitif «- to God, and the wickedness of a life of plunder. 
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** Leave it, Nancy," be said, "and trust that God will 
provide for you/' 

"We don't want to live any longer here than we 
can help," said Nancy ; " and they'll have to answer 
for it that drove us to it." 

" No, no," said Gifford, " you will have to answer 
for it. And Jack," he said, " you had better be a soldier 
and serve your country than be hanged some day for 
killing a buck." 

" And will you take me, Master Gifford ?" 
I will send you to those that will," said Gifford : 

but you must alter your life, hear the exhorta- 
tions of the gifted Brethren, and repent of your 
bad life." 

" I never did anything bad, Master Gifford." 

" Then you don't think stopping a quiet man on 
the high road is bad ?" 

" Oh," said Jack, " but we have been hard put to it 
lately ; since the war it's been hard work to live : we 
wanted a rich farmer to set us up like/* 

"Westcomb Willy did not hear the conversation, but 
was afraid of some counterplot, so he said, " Jack, 
what are you talking about there with the old 'un ?" 

" Oh, he's given us a bit of a sermon, Willy ; and it 
would do you good/' 

" Is it a cure for the hangman ?" said Willy ; "that'll 
suit us both. Jack." 

" Yes, it is/' said Jack ; " and it's a cure I mean to 
try before long." 

" Peachin', I suppose," said Willy. 

"You're always talking of peachin'," said Jack, 
'^ and it's my opinion that you would be the first man 

I 
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to do such a dirty trick ; that it is, Master Will. But 
you do, and FhU will settle your hash/' 

" If 1 give him a chance," said Will, looking im- 
pudently at Nancy, who turned away in disgust. 

Willy had now to contrive to get Jack away, and 
he knew that he could manage Tricky Tom, who was 
expected every moment. He therefore agreed at once 
to the plan that he understood Phil Clarkson had 
arranged, and proposed that Jack should go over the 
ground by which they had brought Gifford, and see if 
any one was on the look out, while he would go and 
meet Tricky Tom, and tell him not to bring the horses 
until the next day: in order to appear quite fiEur, 
he left the cave and promised that he would bring 
in something fresh for supper. I^ancy was glad of 
his absence at any rate, for she was always afraid if 
he only chanced to be for a few minutes alone with 
her, and all her influence over him did not prevent 
his abusing Phil, and expressing his hatred towards 
him; when he was gone she said, "Now, Master 
Oiflbrd, that man's gone, 1 have less fear for you. 
He's up to any mortal thing that's bad.'' 

'' And yet you must consort with such," said Gif- 
ford, ^' while you lead this wicked life. Leave it, in 
God's holy Name; take to some honest ways, and you 
will yet have His blessing. He willeth not the death 
of a sinner." ^ 

Nancy went silently about her work, and Jack left 
the cave, saying he would be back for dinner, and that 
he would take a line in case any fish should fall in his 
way. Westcomb Willy had in the mean time hastened, 
at the top of his speed, to find Tricky Tom^ and as he 
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was working against time, he hastened on, regardless 
of any consequences : every bush seemed to obstruct 
him as he took short cuts through the forest ; and then, 
when he came to the hme end, neither Tom nor the 
horses were there. He almost tore his flesh with rage ; 
he stamped, called himself a fool and Tom a knave, 
and was on the point of going back to the cave, when 
he fancied he heard the sound of horses' feet. He 
was in agony, for if they got the horses they would 
have to drag them through the wood near to the cave, 
«nd then force Gifford out of the cave : or else deceive 
both Nancy and him by some false tale. After wait- 
ing minutes that seemed hours, Tricky Tom came on 
slowly, leading two horses and riding a third. 

" Ton take it easy, Tom," said Willy. 

" Always do, my boy," was the ready answer ; " and 
there's no huny before night. I didn't expect a 
message from Phil for the next two hours.'* 

^' Well, l6t me mount, and we can talk as we go ; 
for We must get back to the cave in an hour, or it's all 
up with us. Phil's gone off, and the old 'un and Nance 
were so civil that I fancy he's gone to get the money 
for himself and to leave us all in the lurch.'* 

** Phil Clarkson wouldn't go to do that," said Tom ; 
"he's right, if any man is." 

"You all seem so fond of Phil," said Will ; "but 
I won't trust him ; and more than that, if you like 
the job, we'll carry the old fellow to Winchester, and 
share the plunder; they'll pay well for him, because 
he killed the Colonel and attacked Trevor House." 

« And what will Phil say ?" 

*'0h, hang Phil, I say," said Willy; "be shaU 
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never see me again, if I can get the money. He may 
look out for himself; be always gets the biggest sbare 
of everytbing." 

" But be keeps us wben there's nothing doing. I 
don't like to steal a march on him, and yet I am 
plaguy short of rhino." 

Willy saw his opportunity. " It's now or never," 
said be ; " so come along," 

They hurried along, and at length got near to the old 
haunt, and having tied up the horses, they walked to 
the cave, where they found Gifford and Nancy alone. 
He was talking to her, as he always would to others, 
of the miseries of a bad life, and the blessed hope of 
rest beyond the grave. 

"Preachin* again, old fellow?" said "Willy, as he 
entered the cave. 

** Yes, in season and out of season," said Gifford. 
" I shall preach while I live." 

" Well, Nance will hear no more of it : you must 
come with us, and that directly; our orders are to 
take you away." 

" And who gave those orders ?" said Nance. " Phil 
said Master Gifford was not to move until he came 
back, and he shan't go for none of you." 

"Nance, let*s have no quarrelling," said Willy; 
" there's Tom and I have our orders, and Master Gif- 
ford's to go, quietly if he likes, and if not — " 

" If not, what?" said Nancy. 

Willy's look was answer enough. It spoke all the 
demon within him. Nancy thought to gain time. 

"Wait," said she, "until Jack comes back. He will 
be here for dinner, and let's hear what he has to say. 
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" Come along, old Sir," said Tom ; and Willy nodded 
to him to say it was all right : Gifford, prepared for all 
things, rose quietly to go. 

IN'ancy rose to interfere, and said he should not 
go, and that if Gifford went she would go with him ; 
she cried, and then, in a paroxysm of rage, threw her- 
self at the mouth of the cave, 

Westcomb Willy was not to be moved ; he drew 
her away, and Tom then led Gifford into the opening 
and thrust him forward. He crept on, until he came to 
the light, which almost blinded him, and knowing 
that it was useless to try to escape, he stood until 
they were joined by Westcomb Willy, who had struck 
Nancy a blow that stunned her, and then had rushed 
out of the cavern, resolving to go there no more, un- 
less it were to fulfil his threat of breaking up the 
nest. There was no time for delay: so hastening 
Gifford on, Tricky Tom on one side and Willy on the 
other dragged him as they best could to the place 
where the horses were tethered, and then putting him 
on the worst horse and tying his feet, they led the 
way and struck rapidly into bye-roads to avoid ob- 
servation or pursuit ; once away from the woods, they 
knew that neither Jack nor Phil could pursue, as they 
had no horses, and would probably miss them on the 
road if they found means of pursuit. After a ride of 
two hours, they slackened their pace, and began to 
talk of a place for getting something to eat. Tom told 
Will of a house on their road, about an hour's journey 
further, where, if they told a good story, they could 
get plenty, as the man was a cavalier, and very zealous 
in the King's cause -, it was resolved to represent Gif- 
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ford as a priaoner of war being conveyed to Winches- 
ter Castle. It was upwards of three hours after they 
left the cave ere they reached the ' Bobin Hood/ and 
enquired if they could be accommodated with food, 
and safe custody for a Puritan captain. 

" Yes," said the landlord, "and a halter too, for as 
many crop-heads as you can bring;" forthwith he 
assisted with seal and interest to unbind Grifford and 
convey him to the house. 

'* You are old for a traitor," said he to Qifford ; 
'* I should have thought that your grey hairs might 
have taught yo^ more wisdom." 

" And I," said Gifford, " that they would have ob- 
tained me more respect from a younger man." 

The innkeeper was silent, for he was not with- 
out feeling ; he saw how evidently superior Gifford 
was to the fellows who had charge of him, and did 
what he could to make him comfortable, and to pro- 
vide him with dinner. Both Tom and Will drank 
hard, but they could only stay for an hour to rest the 
horses, then they again started with their prisoner, 
taking the high road, as they knew that the cavaliers 
held the road, and that they were secure. Gifford 
asked them to take him to London, and promised 
them a large reward, and that if they came to any 
harm he -would suffer rather than they should be 
injured: but Willy was too much afraid: he had 
carried off Gifford contrary to Phil's orders ; he had 
injured him in every way, and could not believe that 
any promise would be kept ; he thought that he was 
safe to get the reward, because it was offered by pro- 
clamation, and could not be refused: so he concluded 
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that he would go to Winchester, and thither he pur- 
sued his way. 

Gifford did not give way to any unmanly complain- 
ings ; he understood the characters of the men who 
had him in their power, and rightly concluded that 
they were capable of any deed, even the baseness of 
taking blood-money, they were certain that the cap- 
tain would be tried, and condemned too, for treason 
and rebellion. It was nearly midnight when they first 
saw Winchester Cathedral, and the chimes had already 
struck the hour before they arrived at the Castle gate- 
way. They were admitted to the guard-room as soon 
as they had stated their business, and brought in the 
prisoner, but the officer of the guard declined to awake 
his superiors, and told Westcomb Willy that he must 
come again in the morning. 

" And we'll bring Gifford with us too,** said Willy. 

" No, no," said the officer ; " leave him." 

" I want the reward for the man," said Willy. 

" Hah !'* said the officer, " you can wait for the blood- 
money, you villain. — ^I mast unfortunately detain you, 
Sir," said he to Gifford, " if it be a misfortune to rid you 
of such companions." Saying this, he called a servant 
to take Gifford to his room and to give him food, and 
then to remove him to a room in the Castle ; and turn- 
ing away from Willy and Tricky Tom, with the word 
' villains' on his lips, he walked out of the guard-room. 
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CHAPTER XHL 

When Jack returned to the cave, he was sur- 
prised to see Nancy lying on the floor ; he called to 
her, but she made him no answer ; then he looked, 
and saw that she had received a violent blow, and 
he thought that she had been killed. Gifford, too, 
was gone. Had he or his companions tracked Phil, 
and after taking him prisoner, struck Nancy, and 
taken Gifford away ? But then there were no marks 
of any scuffle, and he knew enough of both Tom and 
Willy to suspect foul play at their hands. Leaving 
Nancy for a moment, he lit a torch to examine the 
wound more closely, then fancying that she breathed, 
he got some water and continued bathing her face, 
until at length she shewed signs of life. After a 
time she sat up, and recognising Jack, she said, 
"Where is he?" 

" Who ?" asked Jack ; "who, Nance ?" 

" Master Gifford. WiU and Tom took him, and 
because I cried and said he should not go, Will hit 
me a terrible blow, and I don't remember anything. 
My head aches,— my poor head," she said, and then 
relapsed into silence. 

Jack did not know what to do, and therefore waited 
quietly, hoping every hour that Phil would return ; 
but the hours seemed very long, and although Nancy 
had recovered, she was still weak, and when it was 
long past sunset Jack sat near the entrance to the 
cave watching for Phil's approach. At last he heard 
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his whistle, and going up to him, told him what had 
happened, cautioning him not to alarm Nancy, as 
she was very weak. 

" Go in first, Jack," said Phil, hardly able to speak, 
"and tell her Fm coming." 

Jack did as he was bid ; and heartily glad Phil was, 
for when she saw him she fainted, and lay for some 
time as one dead. 

"If ever I catch Wniy he shall die for this," said 
Phil ; " wherever I find him 1*11 kill him as I would 
any dog, if I hang for it the next moment." 

" He must be a villain," said Jack, " to half kill a 
woman that has fed and sheltered him when he was 
running for his life." 

"He'U come to no good," said Phfl; "but he'll 
keep out of our way." 

" Tes, and peach on us if he gets a chance. He's 
often said that he would break up the nest," replied 
Jack. 

When Nancy came to herself, she begged Phil to 
leave the cave, and to go right away from Batcombe 
and its neighbourhood. " "We shall never do any 
good. Master Gifford said truly that sooner or later 
evil would overtake us, I think that even now we 
are not far from trouble, — ^Westcomb Willy can bring 
the constables on us any hour." 

" He knows better," said Phil ; " he knows me too 
well to face me." 

"Tes," said Nancy, "to face you, but not to set 
the bull-dogs of the law upon us." 

" Where can we go, Nance ?" said Phil. " Every- 
body knows me for miles round, and there isn't a 
chance for me, — ^is there, Jack ?" 
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" No," said Jack : « but for all that, I'd go. I won't 
forsake you, Phil, but if you go away I will go and 
serve the King; for there isn't much work that I 
care to do." 

Nancy prepared supper, though feeble, and it wad 
very late before they lay down to rest. Phil told his 
wife how well the Gifibrds had behaved to him, 
shewing Nancy the money which had been giveii 
him. ''I would have let him go, as I am a living man 
I would, Nancy ; and I'd have given all this money 
to the other three: but it's of no use now; if for 
downright wickedness Will has not killed him, he has 
taken him to Winchester ; there is not a chance foi 
the poor old man." 

Nancy cried very bitterly, " Pray, Phil, go, — ^pray, 
Phil, leave this place ! the money you have got will 
keep us until we get far enough away, and I would go 
a hundred miles now at this moment, if I could be 
sure never to come here again." 

"Well, Nance, you are a brave girl; you have 
borne this life for me many years, and you shall 
have your turn." 

"God bless you, Phil," said Nance; **but when 
shall we go ? for I cannot rest here ; I fancy every 
moment that I see Will coming here." 

" To-morrow morning we will go, Nancy ; let us now 
take our last rest here; neither Tom nor Will can 
reach us to-night, they are too busy on their errand; 
and I wish it may lead both of them to a halter. 
Good-night, Nance," said Phil; and he was soon 
sleeping soundly. 

Not so Nancy ; she was too glad to sleep, and too 
^cited ; it was long before she dozed, and then it was 
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to dream of the old house on the common ; then to 
wake, and dream again, until she started up suddenly, 
and saw Phil taking down the guns, and packing away 
useful and light things for an early flight. 

When Nancy rose, " Come, girl,'* he said, " let us 
have a good meal, for it's the last we shall take here ; 
I am just about to pack up, and to leave a little 
present for any kind friend that may try to break up 
our nest ; I dare say the right man will get it.'' 

JMk laughed; he did not quite understand what 
Phil meant to do, but he was quite sure that he would 
be even with Will; it was his cleverness that had 
made him leader in the forest, and a sort of king of 
the outlaws. 

Nancy was never more busy : she made a savoury 
dish, and baked some meat to carry away in their 
wallets ; got out all the bread and toasted it afresh, 
and then brought out some beer. 

Phil and Jack were merry, and poor Nancy was 
quite cheerful ; she ate heartily, saying at each mouth- 
ful it was her happiest meal ; but every now and then 
Phil laughed so loudly that Nancy said, " What's up, 
Phil ? what's up ?" 

" You shall see, girl, — ^you shall see !** 

They sat long over the meal, and when Phil got up 
he flung his stool into the Are. Nancy said, '' Why 
are you burning the stools P" 

" Who wants *em, Nance ? only villains now know 
where to find them, and any how, they shall have only 
one little present from Old Phil, or Old Pile, as they 
sometimes call me; they won't peach twice on us. 
Hah! hah! I will shew them how to smoke out 
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rabbits ;" and another stool went into the fire, and 
then another, until Nancy said, " It's so hot that we 
cannot bear it long." 

"Nor we don*t want to it;" and saying this, Phil 
began to destroy everything in the cave, and to pile 
up a quantity of strong timber against the outlet. 
Having done this, he began to carry out all that they 
intended to keep, Jack giving him a ready hand, and 
waiting to see what he called the final touch. The 
guns were carried out, one still remained: "Shall 
I take it P" said Jack. 

'' No," said Phil, " not yet. Is all out ?" 

"Yes," said Nancy. "I have got all my clothes 
on, and tied up my kit, and there's enough for two 
days' food, eat as much as we will." 

" Well !" said Phil ; and he began to damp down 
the fire, and then, with Jack, to lay some old skins 
near it, and to cut some fresh skins into strips : he 
then tied them across a frame-work, and loading the 
gun to the muzzle, he primed it well, put in a new 
flint, and tied the trigger to the centre of the frame. 

" Now, Jack," said he, "just look at my snare for 
a fox." 

" Eh !" said Jack : " let me see." 
' ** He looks in ; all's quiet : he creeps on, and pushes 
against the ropes, and bang goes the gun, and has him. 
Now, Jack, go," said Phil, "and don't tell Nance, 
for it's a ticklish job to set the snare." It was some 
time before Phil came out, and when he did he 
laughed and skipped about until Nancy said he was 
mad with joy at leaving. Only one thing more re- 
mained to be done, and that was to plug up the chimney, 
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and to remove a few marks well known to the forest- 
ers. This done, the three left the cave, and took the 
shortest way that led them on the high road to the 
north. The morning was cloudy, and when they 
started neither felt much inclined to talk. Phil said 
that they must walk at least twenty miles that day, and 
get away from any one who would know them. He 
had taken many precautions to avoid being known 
before he left the forest, and Jack said they would 
not know one another in a strange town ; but Nancy, 
always anxious, said she should know Phil anywhere, 
and so would the justices if they caught him ; but he 
had so far escaped them, and she hoped that he was 
safe. About eleven o'clock the day cleared up, and 
Nancy proposed a halt, and a seat by the road-side to 
eat some of the venison, and to lighten her load. The 
men were very willing, and passed some good jokes 
during their meal, which they ended by offering the re- 
mains of that to a beggar, Phil telling him he fared 
like a lord. Then starting forward, they resolved not 
to halt until they could rest for the night; and Nancy, 
silencing every feeling of fatigue by a strong will, de- 
termined that she would never propose a halt until they 
had placed a hundred miles between themselves and 
their old habitation. " They shall not know us, Phil ; 
and whether we be converted or not, as Master Gif- 
ford talks about, we will try and lead honest lives." 

"It's very hard to be honest," said Phil, "when 
every man calls ' rogue' after you ; there's many the 
time it's made me a thief out of spite, because it 
seemed as if all the world were agin me." 

" They hurt us mainly," said Nance, " when they 
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turned us off the common ; I could have gone to death 
with you then, Phil, and many times since." 

" Aye, aye, girl," said Phil. 

Jack sung and whistled, now and again asking Nancy 
if she would hear the old forest song P 

" No more, no more," said Nancy. So talking and 
walking, the twenty miles were passed over, and then 
another mile before they reached the little road-side 
inn where they took up their lodgings for the night. 

"We haven't paid for lodgings," said Jack, "for 
some time." 

"No," said Nancy, "nor slept po far from a prison 
for many a long year.' 

Phil laughed. 



»« 



CHAPTER HV. 

!Fboh the moment that Phil Clarkson had left the 
Gbange, Alice had tried by every means to hear news 
of her father. He was alive, and she did not think 
likely to suffer any harm from the man she had seen^ 
one who had brought tidings of him to spare their suf- 
fering. She sent a second messenger to Lisle, begging 
him to exert his influence with the Parliamentarians 
to discover her father, and to obtain his liberty by 
offering to exchange him for any of the "King's officers 
then in London. Lisle readily complied with Alice's 
request, and sent down one of his men to see if any 
tidings could be obtained as to any suspected persons. 
Mr. Wentworth had called at the Grange to condole 
with Mary Qifford and her daughter ; and, while la- 
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menting the course which Gifford had pursued, pro- 
mised that if he could obtain any clue to his place of 
concealment, he would at once inform them. Some of 
the people said that thej had missed the foresters for 
a week or more, but then, thej were sometimes hid 
away for a month or two, and thej could have no mo- 
tive to take anybody prisoner, and if they knew of the 
reward offered by proclamation for the arrest of Gif- 
ford, they were not likely men to ask for or to get it. 

Many were inclined to blame Mary fo^ letting Phil 
Clarkson go, but she said that he came from her hus- 
band, and under the protection of his promise, and 
she knew him well enough to be assured that he would 
keep it, even if it cost him his life. When Lisle'a 
man attempted to track Clarkson, he found that no 
one had seen him, although everybody knew him; 
they declared that he had never been caught, and 
never would be caught, and it- was more than they 
would like to do to have any hand in putting friend 
or foe on Phil's track. He was a good friend, but he 
left his marks on his enemies, and they knew it. All 
attempts in the neighbourhood were fruitless ; it was 
owing to the villany of Westcomb "Willy that Alice at 
last discovered where her father was. 

We must now return to the party at Winchester. 

When Willy left the guard-house, he said, " Tom, 
I'll lay any money the fellows won't pay, but Pll go 
to-morrow, and have another try ; we can't lose any- 
thing by trying. 

"Unless they know us," said Tom; "I can tell 
you, I shall give Winchester a wide berth for many 
a long day." 
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" We can go to the * Black Bull ;' they know me 
there, and won't do me a bad turn ; we can sell old 
Gifford's horse, and if you will give me half the horse- 
money, I'll go to London, and see what offers there. 
I'll not go without trying it on, and if I can't sell the 
old crop-head, I'll peach on Phil, and turn up his den. 
I hate him ; he's so saucy like, and thinks he knows 
everything ; but I can teach him a thing or two." 

" It's hard to say that, Will ; I have know'd Pbil 
Clarkson, on and off, seven years, and he never did 
any man an ill turn, unless he cut up nasty ; I 
wouldn't be in your shoes, no, nor in any man's 
that Phil owed any mortal thing to ; he'd pay 'era, 
to a penny." 

" He owes me enough," said Will. 

" What for ?" said Tricky Tom. 

" Well, he ordered Gifford to be kept, as you know ; 
and as you don't know, I'll tell you— I knocked Nance 
on the head." 

" Well, you are the devil's own child," said Tom, 
"to hurt a woman that has fed you and hid you 
many's the day, when a word would have made 
you dance the slack rope; and she didn't like you, 
neither." 

" I know it, I know it," said Willy ; " but come, 
let's to the •' Black Bull,' and to-morrow, if you sell 
the horse, we'll share." 

Upon this arrangement they went to the " Black 
Bull." Tom was well known, for he spent his money 
freely; and there was no difficulty in finding beds, 
nor in selling Gifford's horse for little more than half 
its real worth. The landlord did a little business in 
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the horse linei and, like most of the class, did not 
consider honesty any part of his calling. 

It was late in the morning before Westcomb Willj 
awoke, and then it was to very unpleasant reflections. 
He did not like to go to the Castle, for fear of being 
seized upon for some of his many crimes ; but there 
was no getti^ Tricky Tom to go, he therefore set 
out to try his luck. When he got to the guard-room 
and named his business, he was little noticed. He 
saw one man afber another go in to the officer in 
command, and a deserter tied up and flogged. At 
last he went in : on being asked what he came for, he 
said he was come for the reward offered for bringing 
in Captain Gifibrd, a traitor. 

'* And you are the fellow who did that business P" 
Said the officer. 

"Yes, Sir," said "Will; "I may say, almost by 
myself." 

" It's a thing to be proud of," said the officer. 

*^ Yes, Sir," said Tom ; " he was a very busy man 
about Batcombe." 

'* And what are you ?" said the officer. 

*«I, Sir?" said Will; «I?" 

*' Yes, you," said the officer, sharply. 

« I sell horses." 

'' And men too, when you can catch them." 

"Yes, I suppose it is so, Sir," said Will; "but 
I'm badly off; I've had nothing to-day, Sir.^' 

" And nothing will you get here. We shall keep 
Captain G-ifford, as you call him, but you must And 
those who offered the reward. We pay nothing, I 
can tell you. So off, unless you want the cats." 
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Will slunk away, angry with everybody, and saying 
that he was paid out for taking the old fellow from 
Phil. On his return he told Tom of his ill luck, and 
persuading him to take only a third of the money for 
Gifford's horse, they breakfasted together, and then 
parted company ; Tom to try his fortunes in London, 
and Will to go back again to Batcombe, where he had 
a scheme for turning his ill-fortune into money. He 
proposed to himself to return to Batcombe Grange, 
to tell the Oiffords where the Captain was, and per- 
suade them that it was under Phil Clarkson's orders 
they had taken him to Winchester ; and thus combin- 
ing reyenge with his anxiety for money, he proposed 
to lead Oifford's men to the cave, and to betray Phil 
and Jack. There appeared to be everything to fa- 
vour this plan ; and Gifbrd could not be got out of 
prison for some time. Will had no sooner sketched 
out his plan, than he resolved to put it into execu- 
tion ; before midnight he was within ten miles of 
Batcombe, which he proposed to visit early on the 
following morning. Meanwhile he embellished his 
story, and went to sleep at the inn, where he was 
well known. 

The morning broke with threatenings of a storm ; 
the clouds were hurried along by the wind, and the 
dead branches crackled as they broke from the trees 
and strewed the paths. Will was by no means pleased 
with the prospect of his journey, and took a long pull 
at the beer-can before he ventured to leave the inn. 
He thought over his story, and it seemed to him a 
very likely one to deceive the Giffords, and he calcu- 
lated that he was first as to time in giving any cer- 
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tain intelligence of him. He therefore walked rapidly, 
and found himself about eight o'clock at the draw- 
bridge of Batcombe Grange. He was asked his busi- 
ness, and when he said that he came from Captain 
Gifford, found very little difficulty in obtaining access 
to Mary Gifford and her daughter. When Willy was 
brought into the great hall, he was hardly allowed to 
speak. 

'' Is my father alive ?*' asked Alice. 

*' Is my husband living and well P" asked Mary. 

" He is, and a prisoner in Winchester Castle. I 
took him there myself, and gave him up safely to the 
officer there," said Willy. 

" How could you be so cruel P" said Mary; " I would 
have given you all the money we had, to have had 
him here." 

" I wish I had done it," said WiU; " but Phfl Clark- 
son made me carry him to Winchester." 

"And was that the man who came here?" said 
Alice. 

" Likely enough," said Will ; " he has face enough 
to go anywhere, and devil enough in him to do any 
man harm. I took your father away as quick as I 
could, to save his life." 

"But we gave him money," said Mary, "and a 
Bible for the Captain. Did he get nothing P" 

"Nothing at all," said Will; "he bid me come 
and tell you where he was, and promised me a good 
reward." 

"And you shall have it, good man," said Mary. 
"We hoped that the man who had come to us, 
and brought us a note, would have been a friend 
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to my poor husbaad, but he must have deceived 
us." 

"He would deceive any saint/' said Will; "he 
could talk so clever: and he was, for all that, cruel,i 
and as bad as could be." 

" Do you think he was cruel . to my husband P" 
said Mary. 

" I know he was," said Will. " He took him, and 
brought him to the cave. I was one under him, but 
we did as he told us." 

" Could you take us to the cave P" said Mary. 

'' If I was paid as well as Phil was, I could," said 
Will. 

Mary went to a box, and taking out some gold, gave 
it, and promised more if he would take two of her men 
to the cave, and shew them where her husband had 
been. Alice said she would also go. 

'* I will not go with two, but I will with four, if 
the young woman will keep out of sight until we 
catch Phil and his wife." 

"Had the man a wifeP" said Mary; "and could 
any woman abuse a man like Giffordp The Lord 
have mercy on us ; we live in evil times. You had 
better not go, Alice, for who can tell what may hap- 
pen, and the day is very stormy." 

Alice begged hard to go, and four of the trustiest 
men, heavily armed, being soon ready. Will was told 
that if he did as he promised he should be amply 
rewarded. It seemed a very good beginning for Will ; 
he had been well fed, and got money, and he had a 
promise of more ; yet he did not like to face Phil : he 
had injured him too deeply to expect any forgiveness, 
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and, of course, he must creep into tlie care first ; but 
then he could do it cautiously, and see if anything 
was wrong. 

When they set out the wind had not abated, and 
before they reached the forest Alice was obliged to be 
left at a farm-house, and the men insisted that they 
would press on without her; she unwillingly con- 
sented, because she saw that she delayed their pro- 
gress. Will cautioned them as to Phil's great strength 
and activity. 

" We have fought with Colonel Trevor's men, and 
are not afraid of any of you," said one of the men. 

They found the way through the forest very diffi- 
cult, and the storm shook the trees to their very 
roots ; they saw many- of the old trees uprooted, 
and only their anxiety to find any tidings of their 
master induced them to press on. At last they came 
to the place which indicated the road to the cave; 
the mark was gone, and Will was at &ult. 

" I see how it is," said he ; " Phil knows I shall be 
on his tracks, and he has made up his mind to deceive 
me ; but it will not do." 

'Sot a long time WiU was at fault, and could not 
find any traces of the entrance of the cave ; the rain 
fell in torrents, and the men began to think that they 
were deceived. 

" Gome," said one, *^ let's have no more nonsense ; 
if you know, tell us ; and if not, let us go." 

" I shall find it," said Will " Many's the hundred 
times I have been there, but then we always had cer- 
tain stone marks, and they are all moved, so that they 
deceive me." At last WiU called out, ''Here it is;" 
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and shouting '' Phil Clarkson !" he hoped to see Phil 
come out of the cave. All was sulent, and Will went 
to the chimney, which he knew; there was a stone 
on it. 

" They are gone," said Will, " or up to something." 

Presently a thin line of smoke curled up the chim- 
ney, and Will could not tell what to make of it. He 
asked one of the men to listen, and for five minutes 
all were silent ; they heard only the howlings of the 
tempoQt, and felt only the pelting rain, which drenched 
them to the skin. 

** This is no use," said one of the men ; *^ now, mas- 
ter, you try the mouth of the cave ; 1*11 watch here." 

^* But suppose Phil's there ; he'll have my life, as 
siure as you stand there. He must have heard us, and 
he may be now covering us with a rifle." 

" You have brought us here," said the man, " and 
unless you shew us the way into the cave, you go to 
Batcombe, and then to London, where you will swing 
for betraying our Captain." 

^' Give me a knife and a pistol," said Will, ** and 
you try the chimney, as if going to get down it, 
and I'll wait a bit, and then quietly get up the tunnel 
and listen." 

The men did as they were bid, and tore away much 
of the chimney lining, hearing now and then great 
stones fall on the hearth, each followed by a shower 
of sparks. They then thought that Phil and his com- 
panions were in the cave. Will waited, for he had a 
presentiment of coming evil. At length he went in 
and listened : he could only hear the falling stones. 
Presently he got to the frame. ** There is something 
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up," he said, and cutting the skins with his knife, he 
tried to pull the framework out. One small piece of 
tough hide only held the trigger, and the sudden 
wrench caused a tremendous explosion. The gun 
had burst, and shattered Will's head to pieces, blow- 
ing one portion of his body to the mouth of the cave. 

'' He*s determined to hold out/* said the men, and 
rushing to the cave's mouth they saw that their guide 
was blown to pieces. Phil Clarkson*s snare for foxes 
had destroyed a thorough villain. 

As it was useless to try to go any further without 
tools, the men agreed to mark the trees through the 
forest, and to return immediately to tell Alice of the 
ill success of their mission. They therefore turned 
their steps to the farm-house, and found Alice wait- 
ing impatiently for any news of her father which they 
could bring. The horrible intelligence of Will's death 
without any hand being seen only convinced her the 
more of Phil Clarkson's courage and wickedness. She 
begged help from the farm, and the men set out with 
shovels and axes, resolving to dig up the cave, and 
enter from the roof. They had so cleverly marked 
their route, that it was an easy matter to return, and 
they saw that there were no marks of any footsteps 
but their own round the chimney. So while two men 
stood with loaded pistols ready to fire into the cave if 
any one appeared, the others worked with pick and 
shovel, and in less than an hour it was an easy matter 
to see a little into the condition of the cave, — which 
was in utter confusion. One of the men volunteered 
to descend, and calling out to his comrades that all 
appeared to be right, they sent two more men down 
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with a rope, and having taken up a brand firom the 
smouldering ashes, they kindled a fire, to see more 
easily into the recesses of the cave. It had been evi- 
dently inhabited very lately, how lately they could 
not tell, and then leisurely evacuated. The portions 
of the discharged gun were scattered in every di- 
rection. They had now to look for Will, and he 
was drawn out dmost blown to pieces; but it was 
agreed to leave him in the cave. The leather tied to 
the trigger of the gun shewed that Phil Clarkson had 
expected to be betrayed, and had provided against it. 
When Alice again saw the men returning, she asked 
if they had any tidings of anything belonging to her 
father, and finding that nothing was left in the cave, 
and that Clarkson had provided against any pursuit, 
she returned home late to her mother, resolving to 
send to Lisle all the particulars of her father's cap- 
ture, as gleaned from Clarkson and Will ; and she sat 
up the greater part of the night preparing for the 
departure of a messenger at break of day. She begged 
Lisle to send to Winchester and to get a safe conduct 
for herself and her mother, adding that, if permitted, 
they would gladly share her father's prison, and fulfil 
their duties to him. Having finished her letters, 
Alice threw herself on her bed, and, worn out with 
fatigue, was soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Wheit the messeDger arrived with the letter from 
Alice, Lisle was prevented from going to Batcombe 
Grange by the urgency of political affairs, but he 
sent immediately to the General in command, begging 
him to claim the Captain as a prisoner of war, and to 
offer an exchange for him. Fairfax promised that it 
should be done, and sent immediately to the Castle 
at Winchester. He received for reply that Gifford's 
commission could not be recognised ; he was detained 
for treason, and for procuring the death of Colonel 
Trevor, an officer in the King's service. To this 
Fairfax replied that the Parliamentary commissions 
must obtain the same respect as the King's, or he 
should be obliged to retaliate ; and it would be very 
painful to him to deprive many gentlemen of the pri- 
vileges which their commissions, rather than their 
characters, obtained them ; that Captain Gifford had 
been merciful in victory, sparing Trevor House from 
plunder, and receiving wounded men into his own 
house. This remonstrance procured for Gifford the 
treatment of a prisoner of war, and although they 
promptly returned a refusal to an offer of exchange 
for an officer of superior rank, he was allowed to write 
to his wife and daughter, and assure them of his 
safety, and that Lisle was at work for him; he also 
told them to be kind to Phil Clarkson, wbo, he said, 
had behaved kindly, and would, he thought, have 
brought him back to the Grange, had not two others 
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of the gang carried him away by force, and brought 
him to his prison-house. 

When Alice read her father's letter to her mother, 
she was grieved to see how pale her countenance 
became. 

" I shall never see your father again, Alice," said 
she; "but tell him — ^tell him — '* and tottering, she 
would have fallen had not a servant caught her in her 
arms. Alice was shocked, but she neither shrieked 
nor cried. She ran immediately for some hartshorn, 
and then sent for the doctor ; who was with her after 
an houv's earnest watching. 

" It is a fit," he said, " and she may never recover 
it ; the shock has been too great for her to bear. She 
is not so strong as she was." 

" jN^o," said Alice ; " she has had much trouble for 
some time. But do you not think she will speak 
again P" 

" Probably not," said the doctor. " I will do what 
is best for her, but the end is not in our hands." 

" No, no," said Alice; " and I will try to say, God's 
will be done." 

"When the surgeon left, Alice began to review her 
position. Her father in prison, and without any pros- 
pect of release ; her mother speechless, and probably 
a helpless invalid for the rest of her days. She knelt 
down, and prayed fervently for the guidance of a kind 
Providence, and was not long before she found relief, 
and even comfort. ^* I shall not be left alone," she 
said : and she had not long left her mother's room, 
when Mr. Wentworth called, and saying that he 
had heard of her affliction, ofiered his house as her 
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home until some of her friends could come to her 
assistance. He then went to Mary 6iffbrd*s room, 
and offered up the prayers for the sick, shewing all 
his former kindness to Alice. She then told him of 
her engagement to Lisle, of her intention to write 
to him, and beg of him to obtain some expression of 
her father's wishes as to the farm, and to tell him 
that her mother was very ill and unable to write. 
Alice hoped for a time to conceal the truth in its 
fullest extent ; she was without hope, but how could 
she write this to a father in prison. 

On receipt of the letter. Lisle sent again to Oif- 
ford, and said if he could get a pass he would come 
to him ; but as it involved delay, he begged for his 
consent to his marriage with Alice, that he might 
have some claim, as her lawful protector, to look after 
her interests. 

Gifford's reply was frank, — that he had long looked 
on Lisle as his son, and that he left everything in his 
hands. He suggested, if it could be done, that his 
wife should go to London, and the farm be let. He 
said that, as to the Grange being of any use now, it 
was rather the reverse, and that Lisle would under- 
stand how to act. 

Lisle, immediately on the receipt of this letter, 
applied for an escort, and set out for the Grange. 
He knew enough of the King's party to despise the 
bad management which prevailed in their councils; 
but he knew that there were villains roving through 
the country ready to get money at any cost, and from 
any party. He resolved, therefore, to run no risk, 
especially as he seemed to be the only person who 
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could help GHfford or relieve Alice from her numerous 
difficulties. On setting out from town he beard ru- 
mours of the advance of a body of the King's troops, 
but they were soon discovered to be false. The King's 
cause was becoming every day weaker, and each month 
strengthened the Parliamentarians, and gave them, 
what they most needed, confidence in their leaders 
and in the ultimate success of their cause. The jour- 
ney was almost without any incident, except it was 
that they stopped at the house where Carlyon had 
obtained the cavalier's despatches, and heard from 
Boniface how cleverly the hater of all crop-heads 
had been shorn. 

And Lisle was once more a guest at the Grange ; 
but from the first moment that he entered the doors 
he felt that he had come to a house of mourning. 
The men were ready to wait upon him ; his horse 
was taken from him ; and Alice ran to meet him, 
but it was with so full a heart that she burst into 
tears, and feU into his arms. She recovered herself 
immediately, and replied to Lisle 's gentle words with 
her usual quiet manner. 

" I am very foolish," she said, " not to control my- 
self ; but I could not see you without thinking of 
my poor father, and feeling bitterly my mother's sad 
condition." 

" And is she any better ?" said Lisle. 

'' I think not ; sometimes we think that she knows 
us, and then she sinks back as if overpowered with 
the emotion of trying to utter something ; and then," 
Alice said, the tears running down her cheeks, " it is 
sad to see her." 
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Lisle asked if he might see her, and Alice said she 
was very desirous that he should, and led him to her 
mother's room. At first she did not appear to know 
him, but as the mind seemed to assume its sway, she 
smiled at him, and looked at her daughter as if com- 
mending her to his care; then she again relapsed, and 
did not notice anything that was passing around her. 

Lisle then spoke of Gifford, and said that he had 
secured for him the few privileges of a prisoner of 
war ; but he could not see him, for there was not time 
to get a pass, and to go to Winchester without was 
putting his head into the lion's mouth. 

" They will not hurt my father ?'' said AHce. 

" No," said Lisle, " we have too many of their side 
in our hands for him to be in danger, at least in 
greater danger than we are all in." 

" And are you in danger ?" 

" Yes, Alice, our lives are every day in jeopardy. 
The contest is no longer w^t it was, whether ihe 
Parliament shall exist, and perform legal functions; 
they are now the sovereign power, and the contest 
is one of life and death, for whoever conquers, it 
will only be bloodshed, and the destruction of all 
the leaders." 

Alice sighed. ** These are bad times, Lisle," she 
said ; " times that none of us could foresee." 

"It is a great struggle for liberty, Alice. The court 
is profligate ; French manners, French religioia, and 
French licentiousness are everywhere; and the no- 
bility as selfish a race as ever disgraced a nation." 

*' But some of them are good," said Alice ; *' and I 
hear that many act with the Parliament." 
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"I do not trust them, Alice. Some are secretly 
hoping to use us to help them to a crown ; but there 
is one man who will outplot them all, and even Essex 
will not be able to stand before him/' 

" And who is that P" enquired Alice, eagerly. 

" Tou do not know him. It is one of the Hunt- 
ingdon Cromwells, Oliver by name; a clear-headed 
man, who is profoundly imbued with religious feel- 
ing, and disciplines his troops to hear prayers and 
sermons daily. He is personally brave, and withal 
very clever in council. He says little, but always 
speaks to the purpose, and pushes the King's party 
to extremes." 

" But what will be the end ? will the King allow 
Cromwell to rule in his name, and make him a peer ?" 
asked Alice. 

^^ He is already too great for the King to do any- 
thing for him, and he knows that the palace is a fall- 
ing house." 

'' And you would not like to say more," said Alice, 
" would you P" 

" No," said Lisle, " I should not like to express 
what I feel of the calamities that must fall on some 
heads." 

" Not on my father's, or on yours, I hope," said 
Alice. 

*' I cannot say where," said Lisle ; '* but the present 
advisers of the King counsel him in extreme measures, 
and advise him to treat us, when conquered, as rebels; 
and while we know all that passes in the royal pre- 
sence, the King only knows the opinions of a few 
of our chief men ; he is ignorant of the real inten- 
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tions of the strongest minds. But we must leave this 
subject, Alice, and think what is to be done with 
the Grange. It is clearly useless now as a position 
for our recruits ; and, since the fall of Trevor House, 
we have been so strong about here, that I think it 
would be as well to let the farm, and to remove 
your mother." 

" Could she bear the removal P" said Alice. " That 
we must go hence, and speedily, I know, for I can- 
not manage for all, although the men are kind, and 
help me in many ways that I did not expect." 

" True," said Lisle, " but your father feels, and I 
know, that the demands on your strength would be 
more than you could bear. There would be a great 
loss if the farm had to be sold." 

Alice said, '^ I am quite prepared to do what my 
father wishes, and have already begun to get every- 
thing I could into order. The men you had selected 
from among the labourers are going away with your 
escort, and then there only remains to let the fisinn 
and sell the cattle." 

** And what will Alice do ?" said Lisle. 

Alice smiled, and said, '' I shall have my duties, and 
they must be near one parent or other, or with both, 
if God wills ; and if not, where I can do most, even if 
it be in a prison." 

'' And will not Alice share my home, if it is her 
parents* home too ?" 

" Yes," said Alice ; " I have no greater earthly 
pleasure than to do my duty, and to please you, Lisle. 
You have been my father's friend, and my teacher, 
and I can never be worthy of your love." 
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** Alice, dear Alice," said Lisle, " there is ever 
a light shadow in the darkest clouds: we will try 
and draw comfort from these sad hours. But time 
presses on us ) we must act first, and reflect after* 
wards. May I see Mr. Wentworth to-morrow, and 
ask him to fix an early day for our wedding P'* 

" He has been very kind," said Alice, " and has 
done all he could for me in my trouble. He knows 
of our engagement." 

'' Then I may speak to him freely," said Lisle; *' and 
I will ask him to find a tenant for the farm. He may, 
perhaps, prefer to find some Eoyalist ; but we must 
not mind that." 

''He does not, I think, know really who he can 
depend on," said Alice, ''for there are many who 
change with success." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Lisle' s active disposition was felt throughout the 
Grange. He sent the escort away on the evening of 
his arrival, and thus cleared the household from the 
labour of providing for their wants, and at the same 
time he sent a (a^w volunteers from among the farm 
labonrers. They had been always half-soldiers, half* 
labourers at the Grange since the beginning of the 
troubles ; and Lisle thought it better to let the house 
return to its former character. In the morning he 
went to Mr. Wentworth, and although received with 
coldness, yet Lisle felt that he was treated with re- 
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spect and kindness. He thanked the Sector for his 
attention to his friends, and was glad to find that Mr. 
Wentworth would marry him at any time he appointed, 

" We have little time for preparations," said Lisle, 
" and in Alice Gifford's lone condition it is well that 
she should have protection." 

" Tes," said Mr. Wentworth, " I do not know any 
house where the afflictions of the times have fallei^ 
more heavily than on the Grange, yet perhaps in all 
the struggle there is not a man more conscientious 
than Gifford, though most mistaken — most wonder-, 
fully wrong." 

'^ We must not discuss these questions, Rector, I 
think," said Lisle, '* although I can say that I am glad 
you understand my friend's, I would say, father's per- 
fect sincerity of purpose." 

" Most dangerously sincere," said Mr. Wentworth ; 
^* because he has given up all, ease, religious peace at 
home, property, and now liberty, and the reason, if 
not the life, of one who tenderly loved him." 

Lisle was silent ; he felt that Mr. Wentworth had 
said much that was painfully true ; a few years seemecl 
like an age of troubles. 

Mr. Wentworth observing Lisle's silence said, ** And 
will what he obtains be worth the cost P All history 
shews that political contests have ended in transferf 
ring power from one set of selfish vested intwests to 
another; and he that to-day is very liberal of his 
neighbour's property, is to-morrow selfishly conser'^ 
vative of his own.'* 

** But we hope, Mr. Wentworth, to make the law 
equal to all men. We think that the ^ng has invaded 
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the liberties of the people in many ways. He has levied 
money without the authority of Parliament; once 
allow this, and you will find England to be like 
France, ruled only by despotic power." 

*' I do not think that the two countries can ever be 
compared," said Wentworth. " The manners of the 
people are different, they belong to races separated 
more widely by nationality than even by religious 
feeling; therefore no Sing would ever obtain the 
power over a reflecting people, that is obtained over 
a fickle and changeable nation." 

" Our nobles are not slow to imitate the Prench," said 
Lisle, *' and they will always lead the common people." 

" Yes," said "Wentworth, " they will lead them, but 
they do not lead the yeomanry, nor the traders sprung 
&om them ; they, as a class, have separate interests 
and feelings, and are now the strength of your army — 
certainly of Cromwell's." 

^ Doubtless it is so," said Lisle ; . " our first battles 
were lost because we had not any men equal in spirit 
to the King's party. But now we have men who 
equal, and many who excel them." 

" I cannot see any hope for a peace," said Went- 
worth. ** Tou feel your strength, and although it 
will cost England much blood and treasure to con- 
quer the King's party, it will not bring peace or 
repose to the land." 

•' Perhaps not," said Lisle, " but already the Par- 
liament has freed us from the Star Chamber, and the 
judges are appointed quamdiu se "bene gesserint and 

^ durante bene placito. Oppressed men have been 
<3ed, and monopolies lessened.'* 
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"And many tyrannical acts done by the Parlia- 
ment," said Wentworth ; " many deeds that will turn 
some day with tenfold vengeance on their authors." 

" No, no, Mr. Wentworth ; the exigencies of Par- 
liament have been great, they have been obliged to 
mistrust great names ; they have found the nation 
dragged into foreign wars to support a base minion of 
the court ; and if we find it impossible to trust com- 
mon men who lie and do not the truth, how shall we 
trust Princes ?" 

*' We must not talk any further," said Went- 
worth ; " we are on ground where we cannot agree ; 
but I hope, since the war is removed from our neigh- 
bourhood, we shall live in peace." 

^* Yes," said Lisle ; " we have no secret despatches 
now." 

Mr. Wentworth coloured, and said, " No, but I have 
never concealed my anxiety to serve the Boyalist 
cause, and I did what I thought my duty." 

" True," said Lisle, " and I hope our revenge has 
not been unchristian. Let me advise you, Mr. Went- 
worth, not to run the same risk again. You owe it 
to that good man, Gifbrd, that your goods were left 
you in peace." 

'' I shall ever remember the kindness," said Went- 
worth ; '' I am quite aware that the village was in the 
hands of your troops, and has been mercifully dealt 
with." 

They then talked over the plans for leaving the 
farm ; Wentworth recommended a young man, the 
son of one of the farmers, who, he said, only minded 
his own business, first to carry on the farm, and then 
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to rent it. He was not sorry to look forward to a 
time when the very sounds of war would pass away 
from them. 

A few days passed rapidly away, and Alice plighted 
her troth at the altar of Batcombe to John Lisle. It 
could not be a time of great festivity; even those 
bright dreams which usually gladden such hours were 
darkened by the present care of her sick mother and 
imprisoned father. And yet Alice felt pleasure in the 
thought that circumstances had allowed her to be 
married where father and mother had been joined in 
holy wedlock, and where she had long worshipped. 
As in all great periods of our life, much of past min- 
gles with the present, so was it with Alice ; she lived 
in a few minutes through many years of childhood 
and youth. There was not any alteration, except 
that it was another Eector who blessed her union, 
and a friend's, but not a father's hand which gave her 
in marriage. Many of the villagers gathered round 
the church, or assembled within its walls, to see their 
friend and benefactress married. Many were the 
blessings invoked upon Alice and Lisle, as they were 
obliged to remain at the church door to receive the 
greetings of those who had at the same time to 
take a last farewell. '' You will come and see us 
some time, Mistress Alice," said one. *' You will not 
leave Batcombe for good and aye," said another ; and 
with kindly words and good wishes they walked back 
again to Batcombe Grange. A social meal followed, in 
which Mr. Wentworth gladly joined them, with some 
of his parishioners ; and while it was difficult to meet 
rithout saying something of the state of the country. 
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they contrived to avoid even the appearance of dis- 
puting, they parted as men separated politically, yet 
with mutual respect and good feeling. 

Only a few days after, Lisle was summoned to Lon- 
don. Several severe checks had much dispirited the 
Parliamentarians, and the moderate men were desirous 
to offer terms of peace. It was one of the evils of the 
times, that whenever either party obtained a success 
there were always ready advisers to avoid all com* 
promise. Both parties felt the evil without being 
able to remedy it ; had the King been well advised» 
there were periods in the struggle when he might, 
with honour, have conciliated many of his enemies 
and disarmed others. Lisle was wanted to encourage 
the citizens, and to unite some of the moderate and 
extreme men, who were at times as hostile to each 
other as to the King. Alice was reluctant to part 
with Lisle, but when she found that it was of import^ 
ance to her father's cause, she said, — 

'< I will not express even a wish to detain you. Go, 
and if, Lisle, you can see my father, try to alleviate his 
troubles, and tell him that I will do what I can to 
comfort my poor mother." 

It was evident to Lisle that Mary Gifford was sink- 
ing rapidly to her grave, and he resolved that he would 
return to Batcombe as soon as he saw any improve- 
ment in public affairs ; in which it seemed probable 
he would be called upon to take some leading part. 
But Cromwell's powerful mind was in the ascendant, 
whether present in Parliament or absent in fighting 
its battles. He kept the minds of men steadily to the 
end which he had in view, — the supremacy of the 
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Parliament over the King; concealing his ultimate 
thought, which was to be supreme over all, and, with- 
out the name, to wield a more than regal power. To 
this end he used all parties : the pure republicans, of 
whom John Lisle was one, hoped that Cromwell would 
establish a republic on a firm basis and then vacate 
the power to which his energy and resolute will 
had advanced him ; at this time there seemed no pro- 
bability that the numerous rivals for power would 
fall under the dominion of one man. But Lisle had 
many fears. 

Among the Eastern Association, Cromwell was pow- 
erful by reason of his connections, and his conduct 
regarding the drainage of the Fen country; but he 
had triumphed in the north, and in the west, and 
every mouth was full of the deeds of Ironsides. Lisle 
began to fear that his friendship for Cromwell might 
lead him where he would not go, and he resolved to 
avoid the party strife, and to leave London. 

Before his return he made strenuous efforts to 
obtain the liberty of Captain Gifford, but with- 
out success, and Lisle once more set out for the 
Grange, not sorry to rest from the contentions of 
party, and to be with one to whom he could speak 
with confidence that he would be understood. Alice 
welcomed Lisle, saying that if it was a sick house it 
was a peaceful home; that the labours of the farm 
had been renewed, and that she had enjoyed more 
repose than she had done for some time. She had 
heard from her father, who spoke of the opportuni- 
ties which the gaol afforded him of doing good, and 
ministering to perishing souls. He did not fear but 
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that be would ultimately be released by an exchange 
of prisoners ; Alice said her chief anxiety was her 
mother, who appeared to be failing rapidly; and it 
was not many days ere, supported by her child, and 
with Lisle by her side, she fell asleep, and passed 
from the world without a struggle. It was rest to 
Mary Gifford, but there was one far away to whom 
the intelligence would come as the filling up of the 
cup of earthly sorrows; after many tears, and long 
looking on the calm face, smiling even in death, Alice 
said, — 

" My father, my poor father ; and who can tell it 
to him ?" 

" I must," said Lisle ; " but how ? their separation 
must have prepared his mind, and her illness has been 
some warning. But it seems to me that all his desire 
for life will now be taken away." This anxiety in- 
duced Lisle to suggest that they should leave the 
farm as soon as Mary Gifford was buried. 

" And I will go to my father," said Alice ; " yes, 
Lisle, I know you will let me go and comfort him ; 
and my intercessions may prevail where others have 
failed." 

A few days, those days of silence and sorrow which 
preceded the day of burial, were spent by Alice and 
Lisle in devotion, and in shaping out their future life» 
The London house was to be as simple as possible, and 
as devoid of ostentation ; and Alice fondly hoped that 
Lisle would never be separated from her so long as 
they lived. The last rites performed, Mr. Wentworth 
ministering, and Batcombe church and churchyard were 
parted from for many years ; but Alice did not forget 
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the service, for she never heard it again ; the hopes 
of a resurrection to life, and the committal of her 
mother's bodj to its last earthlj resting-place, be- 
came the last connecting association between herself 
and the Church of her Fathers. 



CHAPTER lYIL 



The sale of the stock, and leasing Batcombe 
Grange, occupied all the leisure time of Alice and 
Lisle. Captain Gifford had written to them on hear' 
ing of the death of his wife, and expressed a hope that 
they would spare him, if he ever was released, the 
pain of seeing the one place where he would feel alone 
in the world. He spoke of the mercies of God in 
finding him occupation among a race of men who 
seemed never to have known anything of God, unless 
it had been to blaspheme by His holy name. He 
thought that a time might arrive when he would sit 
by their fire-side in London, and with them read the 
word of God. He desired a few presents might be 
made among the poor who served the Lord, and said 
his pilgrimage at Batcombe was ended. Every wish 
was scrupulously attended to, and the greatest happi- 
ness to Alice was the fulfilment of her father s wishes, 
and hearing kindly words and grateful praises of him. 

At length the hour came for her departure, when 
after many sorrowing farewells, Alice mounted on 
the pillion behind her husband, and followed by their 
servants, began her journey to London. Lisle did 
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not wish to hurry on tbe road, as Alice was much 
wearied by her labours, and he thought that by an 
Occasional wayside rest the journey would be so easily 
performed as to be pleasant. He therefore took all 
the pretty bye-roads that he knew, and it was al- 
ready the evening of the third day before they reached 
London- bridge, and crossed over to Watling- street. 
The Watling-street of the Protectorate was different 
indeed from that of our own day : the houses were 
large heavily-timbered structures, plastered between 
the beams which supported and braced the buildings 
together; the fronts towards the street were orna- 
mented with grotesque wood carvings, some very ela- 
borate, and others very laughable ; the high gables, 
and variety in the buildings, added much to the pic- 
turesque, but very little to the comfort of the owners 
of the houses or to the passers-by, who, in wet wea- 
ther, ran a gauntlet through streams of greater or 
less magnitude until they were drenched to the skin. 
On some of the older houses there yet remained the 
niches which had once held the ef^gj of a saint, and 
on a few wood carvings you could trace the story of 
the Redeemer's life ; the appearance of the street 
conveyed the idea to the stranger that the houses 
were owned by a thrifty and wealthy race of people. 
In fine weather Watling-street was not an unpleasant 
residence, but in wet weather the rain poured through 
a gutter in the middle of the street, and threatened to 
enter in at the street doors. By night a horn lantern 
was an absolute necessity, except when the moon was 
high, and the weather clear. The number of houses, 
even at that time, surprised Alice, who had never seen 
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a large town ; and when passing througli tlie rows of 
shops on London-bridge, it was difficult to believe 
tbat the Thames flowed underneath them. When she 
arrived at Watling-street, and Lisle drew up at his 
own door, she was glad to see the servants who had 
gone on the day before, to prepare for her arrival. 
It seemed to her like the faces of friends among stran- 
gers ; for she remarked that London must be the 
loneliest place in the world without friends. Lisle 
assured her that she would not be without many 
friends ; that it was the head- quarters of the Parlia- 
mentary party, and, therefore, likely to be full of their 
adherents while the war lasted. Alice hoped that she 
might find friends among those politically associated 
with her husband, and thus benefit her father ; her cor- 
respondence with him was easier, and would, therefore, 
be more frequent. With this view she took the greatest 
pains to understand the relative positions of parties in 
the state, and heard with surprise, mingled with natu- 
ral emotions of pride, how important a place her hus- 
band filled in what were considered the republican 
ranks. Her simple manners and kind disposition won 
upon many, who respected Alice as well for her worth 
as for the dignified patience with which she bore her 
sufferings. She said that it was God's will to call upon 
them to suffer, and as it was for conscience sake, her 
father would be more grieved by any expressions of 
impatience on his behalf than gratified by her sorrow ; 
that he had engaged in the war from the first with a 
clear conviction that it was his duty, and that life was 
well spent when sacrificed in the path of duty. Lisle 
^ well as his wife had few selfish hopes, even in the 
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success of their party ; and the * waiters on Providence/ 
as manj of the members were called, regarded them 
as enthusiasts, good for use, but ignorant of worldly 
crafb ; yet it was acknowledged that Lisle had more 
influence with numbers than any other civilian. 

After much intercession Alice prevailed on Lisle to 
allow her to go and see her father. There had been 
rumours that fever prevailed at "Winchester, and al- 
though Captain Giflbrd said nothing of it in his letters, 
Alice was alarmed, and set out, attended by a servant, 
with a pass for Winchester. It was mid-winter, the 
weather was not severe, but close and heavy, with a 
more than usual quantity of rain ; the lowlands were 
flooded, and during the journey they frequently left 
the highway, and travelled on higher ground by cross- 
roads, until they arrived at Winchester* 

When Alice presented herself with an order for ad- 
mission to see her father. Captain Knox entreated of her 
not to run the risk of losing her life by the contagion. 

" Your father has been very ill," said the Captain, 
" but I hear that he is better, and likely to do well, 
imless his years are against him.'* 

" And why did you not tell us, Captain Knox ?*' 
said Alice, entreatingly. 

" Tour father strictly forbade me ; he has been al- 
lowed much more latitude than is usual, for he read 
to some of the greatest villains in creation, and kept 
the gaol quiet, and I suspect he must have caught the 
fever from them. It*s a pity such a good life should 
be lost for such gaol-birds as he has been among." 

" Ah, Captain Knox," said Alice, " to my father 
they would only be sinners perishing for lack of know- 
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ledge; I can understand why he wished to conceal 
his illness from us." 

When Captain Gifford saw Alice brought in bj one 
of the warders, he could hardly believe it was not a 
vision. ** Alice, my child, Alice !" 

*' Yes, father," she said, and was going to rash to 
him, when the warder held her, 

*' No, ma'am, no ; on no account touch him ; speak, 
if you like." 

Alice was going to reply, her whole body trembling 
with emotion, when her father said, — 

" Wagstaff is right, my child, you must not come 
near me, or you may take the fever ; after a day or 
two it may be less dangerous." 

" Ob, father, father," said Alice, « God help us of 
His mercy. How have you lived in this miserable 
place ?" 

" Very happily, my child ; I have found plenty of 
my Master's work to do. Some have died blessing 
their Redeemer's name, and confessing their sins, who 
had once lived only to blaspheme; and others, my 
child, are learning to know the Lord. I have been 
very ill, I don't know how long, but some days, is it 
not Wagstaff?" 

" Yes, Captain," said the Warder, almost moved to 
tears, " it is nigh a week since you were in the ward, 
and I wish you were there again, for there is some 
peace then." 

Alice knew then what her father had done, and felt 

more comforted in his afflictions ; they were the marks 

" *rue discipleship, and she spoke no more of her 

's sufferings, but set to work to alleviate them 
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bj attention and kindness. She procured for him 
many necessaries, and paid money liberally to the 
warders. Her father asked her to read to him, and 
then begged to hear of the last hours of his wife. 

'' I shall not die, Alice ; I have a sure confidence that 
the Lord will deliver me out of this place, and that I 
shall yet once more join you and my dear son Lisle." 

Alice expressed her fervent hopes that it might 
be so, and then, after staying awhile, Wagstaff came 
and said that Mistress Alice must go, and might re- 
turn on the morrow. 

Captain Gifford was not moved at parting ; he had 
kept her at a distance while in the room, and he hoped 
that she might be spared the fever. She was spared, 
but she wrote to Lisle and said that her father s re- 
covery was impossible unless he could be removed. 

For many days Alice went and came, and was always 
kindly received. Captain Knox said that the Puri- 
tans found their religion useful in trouble, for they 
clung to each other with deep affection, and were 
exemplary in their conduct. He exacted a promise 
from her that the freedom of admission which he gave 
should not be used as a means of escape. Alice gave 
the promise, and her father said, " They are very care- 
ful of me, but I am not now equal to another Lun- 
Don's-lane ; they may safely send me from my prison- 
house when I can walk, yet I can truly say ' it has 
been good for me that I have been afflicted.' " 

With much difficulty, and upon Captain Knox's 
representation that Gifford was entirely disabled from 
active service, his discharge was sent, and as Alice 
was one day passing through the guard-rooms an officer 
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smd Captain Knox wished to speak with her. Alice 
was very anxious, and fearful lest her visits should 
be suspended. Beyond giving money to the warders — 
a recognised wrong — she had transgressed no laws, 
and when Captain Knox looked pleasantly, she thought 
it might be that some additional comforts which she 
had asked might be granted. But taking up a paper, 
he said, — 

" I never, madam, had a greater pleasure than I 
have to-day in placing the order for your father's dis- 
charge in your hands." 

She could hardly believe that it could be true ; she 
burst into tears, and then said, — *' Oh, forgive me, 
Captain Knox ; I am indeed very grateful for all the 
kindness that I have received at your hands. But 
this assures me of my father*s safety, and I do not 
know how to thank you." 

'' I need no thanks,'* said the Captain. '* It is one 
of the few pleasant duties left us in these trouble- 
some times." 

Alice could scarcely walk fast enough through the 
passages to her father's cell. She held out the paper, 
and without betraying any emotion. Captain Gifford 
said, — 

"It is my discharge, Alice, I fully expected it, 
not to-day or to-morrow, but when the Lord had 
given victory to His people." 

" Father," said Alice, " I almost despaired ; I have 
left these long corridors, and dark passages, thinking 
it was useless to hope ; but I shall learn now never 
to desnair, and to trust the Lord always." 

ways, my dear child;" and then, smiling. 
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he said, " I must try my legs, for I do not know how 
I can walk yet j" raising himself, he said, quietly, " I 
must have help to leave this place, although I needed 
none to come here." 

** And you shall have it, father," said Alice : then 
seeing that it would require another day to remove 
him, she said, ** I will go and get a waggon, or light 
cart, and move 'you a few miles to-morrow, and so 
by gentle journeyings we shall reach London." 

" Yes, my child, I must be carried this time ; and I 
shall see the outside of these walls with very different 
feelings from those with which I first regarded them. 
My companions will be more pleasant than those 
rascals from the cave. They were the worst of all the 
bad men that I ever met." 

Captain Gifford was removed immediately from the 
cells into one of the oflScers* rooms, which happened 
to be vacant, where he enjoyed the fresh air and entire 
change of scene. When it was known that he was 
to depart, many of his old companions were anxious 
to see him, but Captain Knox strictly forbade it ; he 
was not able to bear the fatigue. Gifford, however, 
sent them kind messages and presents, begging Wag- 
staff to tell them that he would remember them in 
his prayers. He devoted a portion of the last day in 
prison to prayer and thanksgiving; and then distri- 
buting everything that he had among warders and the 
poorest prisoners, he left amid prayers and blessings, 
Alice saying it seemed little like leaving a prison. 

Captain Gifford was not able to walk, they therefore 
removed a bed, and placing it on slings, carried him to 
the cart which was to convey him away. He begged 
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to be raised up to look at the Castle, and afber 
thanking Captain Knox for his kindness and care, 
he said, 

" Farewell, Winchester, farewell ! thou hast been a 
wearj place for me and mine. I trust it is our last 
fiarewell to thee." 

Alice said, *' Father, any place would be painful 
that was our prison." 

"Yes, my child, but I do not regret, for others! 
sakes, my imprisonment; and for my own I canuot 
regret it, because it has put me a few steps on my 
way to rest ; but I have had a feeling that this place 
will not be well for thee, and so I say very heartily, 
Farewell, Winchester !" 

Alice did not reply ; she thought that weakness of 
body had affected her father's mind, and that he would 
be well with the return of his strength and fresh air. 
It was a clear February morning when they left 
Winchester ; the song of the birds, beginning their 
spring warblings, and the warm sunshine, revived Gif- 
ford, so that he begged them to prolong the journey, 
and get nearer Londou. 

" I want to be home, and to embrace my son, Alice, 
and to ask his pardon for taking away bis wife» albeit 
she is my child." 

" Tou need not ask forgiveness, father," said Alice : 
" Lisle will only love me better for doing my duty. 
He is one of your soldiers, and places duty above all 
present inclinations." 

The day passed very happily, and when night drew 
on, Captain Gifibrd was so little fatigued, that he pro* 
posed to finish his journey next day ; and to lodge in 
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Watling-street, as he said jokinglj, with one John 
Lisle, an ex-captain of horse, and a good soldier. 

The road-side inn o£fered good accommodation, 
for it was much frequented ; while the gentle man- 
ners of Alice and the worn look of her father made 
silent appeals to the better feelings of mine host 
of the ' King Charles's Sead,' who did his best to 
make them comfortable, and to provide horses for 
their departure early on the morrow. When the day 
again broke fine and clear, and the crisp frost sparkled 
in the grass, Alice thought that her father had done 
well to hasten his journey, and avoid any unpleasant 
change of weather. 

She saw the cart prepared* and had her father 
dressed early, that he might enjoy his breakfast, 
and once more breathe the pure morning air. ''It 
will do him good," she said, *' after so long a confine^ 
ment.'' And so he thought too, for they had ever 
seemed to be of one mind. Soon the houses began 
to be frequent, and some of the church spires to 
be seen; then London-bridge was passed; at last 
they came to Watling-street, where they found Lisle, 
hardly knowing which to welcome and which to em- 
brace first. 

" God bless you, my son ! God bless you. Lisle !" 
said the affectionate man. "You have been a com- 
forter to the bereaved mother and child, and now give 
joy to a poor prisoner's heart. The God of Israel 
bless thee !" And with tears and blessings they en- 
tered Lisle's house, their united home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The change from a prison to a large citj did not 
affect Gififord's health beneficiallj, and as he had ex- 
pressed a wish not to go again to the Grange, Alice 
was obliged to watch her father with redoubled care. 
The slightest change in the weather produced severe 
cold ; he who had never known illness before, per- 
ceived in the constantly recurring attacks a warning 
to prepare for another and greater change. During 
the summer Cromwell sent for Lisle to the north, and 
procured his return for Northallerton, thus hoping 
to bind him more closely to his own interests. Nop 
was Lisle unwilling to accept the invitation: the 
Parliament had become the supreme power in the 
country ; they raised taxes, enrolled troops, and col- 
lected military stores and ammunition ; they had even 
then discussed the question of creating a new seal, to 
be the great seal of the nation ; and Lisle hoped that 
his influence, already great among the members of the 
House, would increase if he sat amongst them. Crom- 
well had no sooner procured Lisle' s election, than he 
hastened his return to London, for he said,— 

" I cannot fight without recruits and supplies, and 
I shall trust to you to keep up my interest, and the 
interest of the nation, within the House. It is for 
our country that we are fighting ; there are men of 
nearly every party in the house, but the most part 
are there to serve themselves. Now, Lisle, you, I 
know, do not put yourself first.' 

" I hope not," said Lisle. 



»» 
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"No," said Cromwell; "it has been with you a 
matter of principle and duty, and, before God, I say 
it has been so with me. I have had many stragglings 
with the spirit, and much conflict before I began this 
great work ; but I shall finish my work and be finished 
by it. God speed you." 

Lisle left Northallerton escorted by the burgesses 
and carrying with him their good wishes. He had 
spoken many times in the sort of half sermon, half 
speech then common; had he not been their mem- 
ber, there were not a few who thought that he would 
have made them a gifted minister, able to exhort 
them in season and out of season. His departure 
was more like the parting of friends, than the sepa- 
ration of men who a few weeks before had not known 
each other by name. But Lisle did not delay his 
journey to London. He had received only one letter 
from Alice, which mentioned her father's increasing 
debility, and that his mind wandered to the Grange, 
so that she thought either he wished to go there, or 
that there was a general weakening of his mental 
powers. Lisle was hardly prepared for the state in 
which he found his house on his return. He arrived 
in Watling-street early in the morning, and his first 
greeting was scarcely uttered, when Alice said,— 
" Have you had no letters P" 

Only this," said Lisle. 

My poor father," said Alice,—" my poor father, 
he has asked for you so many times. He cannot live 
long, I am sure. He has prayed so earnestly for you, 
and said he wished to see you, and give you his bless- 
ing, before he died." 
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Lisle could only say, *' I knew nothing of this ; your 
letters have been intercepted ; let us hasten to him." 

They entered the room. Gifford was sleeping ; the 
calm look and tranquil slumber caused Lisle to say, 
*' Alice, he is sleeping so peacefully that I do not 
think we need fear any ill." 

'^ No ill can betide him," said Alice ; '* he has for the 
last week been trying to settle all his worldly affairs, 
and some of the gifted brethren have been here to 
pray with him ; but they all say that they come to 
learn the way to die, and not to teach." 

Alice burst into tears, then checking her emotion, 
she moved slowly out of the room, followed by her 
husbands Lisle could not tell her of his success at 
Northallerton, for all his pleasure was gone when 
he saw that the man who had been his dearest friend 
was lying between life and death ; he could not but 
believe his end to be very near. Alice said that he 
had forbidden her to write about his illness at first, but 
she could not obey him; for ''he said that you were 
in the path of duty, therefore he would not recall you, 
however much he wished your return ; but when he 
seemed to feel his end was approaching, then he was 
very anxious, asking many times in the day if you 
had been heard of, and when we said ' No,' he said, 
' God grant me strength to see him before I die ;' 
and his prayer has been heard, for he has not slept so 
soundly for the last week." 

"His prayers have been often heard," said Lisle. 
'* He has lived as if death would never be a surprise. 
His prison life has been useful to many a poor soul, 

d he will not be soon forgotten." 
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Lisle and Alice went to the dying man's room : he 
said, ** Lisle, is it you P God bless you, my son, my 
prayers are heard. Let me bless you before I die." 

He then asked to be raised up, and although ex- 
hausted by the effort, he prayed, blessing them as 
his dear children ; then he said, ^' I have wished to go 
again to the Grange : it may be only the restlessness 
which comes before the end; but if God willed, I 
could look a &rewell with pleasure on the scene of 
much happiness, and much anxious care. There first 
I knew the Lord ; there I taught in His name, and 
there," — ^he paused, — " yes, Alice, I will rest beside 
jour mother. She^ was a loving wife, Alice ; we shall 
meet again." 

** Do not exhaust yourself, father," said Alice, 
deeply moved. 

" No, no, my child ; but I must speak now ; I shall 
soon,^ — soon be silent. lisle, I do not regret the 
course I have taken. I must soon give my account. 
I have not shed any man's blood willingly." 

** Nor except in self-defence," said Lisle. 

^' Nor except in self-defence," repeated the dying 
man. " But peace, my son, seek for peace ; the wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God." 

There was a long silence ; the difficulty of breath- 
ing became so marked, that Alice feared each mo- 
ment would be the last. Lisle knelt to pray, and 
implored the mercy of God for one who had been the 
friend of the afflicted. 

" Say for a poor weary sinner," gasped the dying 
man. '' God be merciftd to me, for Christ's sake !" 
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Again they saw him doze and wake. '' I am going 
home ; — ^yes, Mary, it is time." 

" :Father !'' said Alice, " father !" 

" Yes, my child ; I am going home. Tour mother 
is there." 

Wandering so that they hardly knew whether ho 
understood what he said, they were surprised to find 
that he answered their questions sensibly, and that 
he appeared to understand even passing observations. 
Hours passed away, yet there was no relief for the 
suffener. Evening closed upon them, they watched. 
Gifford said, — 

*' Go to rest, Alice *, go. Lisle, take her to rest ; she 
will be worn out." 

But still she remained, begging not to leave him. 
'' I will lay me down here, father," she said ; and he 
assented. 

It was nearly midnight, when Lisle awoke Alice, 
saying that there was a great change in her father. 
She had slept, but she rose up, and saw that the end 
was come. He breathed heavily, looked fondly at her, 
and feebly grasped her hand, which she placed in his ; 
then saying, " I come," he breathed his last. It was 
an hour of bitterness of soul to Alice ; she had shared 
every thought of her father's heart, and had received 
a masculine training, yet she retained all the gen- 
tleness of her mother's character. She could honour 
her father for his worth and goodness, and she re- 
spected his consistency, which had won praise from 
his enemies. He had, she knew, done all from 
a sense of duty; with him to fear God aCnd to do 
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right had been ever the aim and end for which he 
thought a man Bhould live. 

But the sorrow for the departed was alleviated by 
her anxiety to comply with his wish to lie beside his 
wife in the churchyard of Batcombe. They had much 
to do to prepare for the journey, and to be sure that 
nothing would hinder the fulfilment of their sacred 
duty. Alice therefore resolved to go to the Grange, 
and to get all ready in the house to receive her 
father's remains, and also to ask Mr. Wentworth to 
prepare the grave. 

''He will forget all but my father's kindness," said 
Alice. 

"Yes," said Lisle, "he is not likely to oppose 
your wishes, or mine, Alice. I believe that while he 
viewed our opinions with the utmost abhorrence, he 
respected your father's consistent life, and wished his 
people to follow it." 

Alice set out early on the second day after her 
father's decease; mounted behind a trusty servant, 
she began her journey to Batcombe. She was pro- 
tected by a pass from the General of the district, 
the object of her journey being stated, that she 
might have no hindrance, either from foes or friends. 
Her arrival at Batcombe Grange gave the first intelli- 
gence of Gifford's death, and wherever she told the 
object of her journey she received the sympathy of 
all parties. Even in the bitterness of party strife, 
the death of a good man was keenly felt, and with 
feeling generosity each tried to recall some kind 
deeds or gentle words of the departed : the country 
folk praised him as a brave man, as able with the 
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Bword as at the plougk; while his own piurtjr re- 
membered him as a powerful preacher of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. 

When Alice had arranged eTcrything with the old 
servanty she sent to Mr. Wentworth, who expressed 
his sorrow for her loss, and his desire that ev^thing 
should be done as seemed best to herself and Lisle, 
offering her at the same time all the assistance which 
the village could afford. Alice was comforted in think- 
ing that her father would be followed to his last resting- 
place bj manj sorrowing friends. She then walked 
round the house, and recalled to her memory the many- 
pleasant hours that she had spent there, the happiest 
of her life, because unalloyed by any care. The place 
was much changed ; the moat was dried up except on 
one side, where it was used as a pond to water the 
cattle; the walls were neglected, and covered with 
lichens ; ivy was beginning to creep up them, and the 
peaceful occupation of the place was shewn by the 
sleek cattle, which were coming home for the night. 
Alf, the herdsman, was very pleased to hear her say 
that the cattle looked as they used to do in their best 
days. It was the height of his ambition to have his 
cattle look as Master Gifford's once did, before the 
troubles. He would have then backed them against 
the county ; and to hear praise from Alice's lips was 
to him to hear it from her father, she was so like him 
in everything. 

It was more than a week before the funeral could 
take place, and when it did the wilUng attendance of 
the whole parish was the best testimony to the cha« 
— j.^^ q{ tlj^ departed Puritan. There was little ap- 
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pearance of outward mournings but scarcely a person 
was unmoved when the body was taken from the 
church to the grave ; and when afterwards th^ went 
into the church to hear a sermon from the minister, 
they were gratified with the calm and moderate way 
in which Mr. "Wentworth improved the occasion, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time. 

When Licde and Wentworth met after the funeral, 
they were mutually disposed to kindly feelings. Lisle 
was confident in the success of his party, and Went* 
worth was anxious to avoid fresh subjects of dispute, 
while retaining hopes. He said he thought the day 
would come when men would be tired of strife, and 
accept the King's prerogative, which was his right, 
as the only means of reconciliation. 

" Never, Mr. Wentworth," said Lisle. " We have 
now performed our last duty to a man whom I know 
you respected ; there are many such men lefb, ready 
to die, but not to submit to the old laws. You do 
not see or feel the evils, because you are secluded 
from the world ; but you would feel them if you lived 
in towns, and knew as I know, that the country can- 
not protect its commerce, nor obtain respect from 
foreign powers." 

" Shall we do this by civil strife ?" asked Mr« 
Wentworth. 

** No," said Lisle ; " but this strife must end, and 
soon end; God alone knows how. There seems no 
hope of safety for us but in victory, for the King 
and his advisers will be bound by no terms and keep 
no treaties." 

" Is it not," said Wentworth, •* that we have such 
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" God grant that they may be so," said Went- 
worth ; " but I shall follow my King, and live and I 
hope die a Boyalist." 

" If there be any King to obey," said Lisle. 

"Wentworth started, and was going to reply, when 
Alice came to speak to him about her father's wishes 
for the poor of the parish. He had desired that on 
the Lord's day after his death some alms should be 
given, and naming a few old firiends, had left the re- 
mainder to Mr. Wentworth's discretion. They were 
soon busily engaged in talking over the condition of 
the poor, and in hearing of some who had left the 
parish, or of others who were still living in poverty 
and sickness. 

" My father's last wishes, after his family, were for 
the people of Batcombe/' said Alice ; ** I am sure, 
Mr. Wentworth, by your kindness to-day, you will 
do all you can for them. We shall have to leave here 
in a few days, let us hear from time to time of a 
people who are dear to us by the remembrance of the 
past ; to me because they live around what is now 
more than my home, for it is the resting-place of my 
parents." 

Arrangements were then made for some memorial 
to her father ; and Mr. Wentworth left the Grange to 
fulfil the wishes of one who was no longer the enemy 
of his party, but the kindly remembered benefactor of 
his poor people. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thb last duties performed, and a few farewells to 
old friends who came to see Alice and her husband, 
thejr once more returned to their house in Watling- 
street. All the family met together for prayer on 
their arrival, for Lisle had modelled his house upon 
the Puritan plan, He read a chapter in the Bible, 
and then offered an extempore prayer. Sometimes 
they sung a hymn ; this was always at AUoe^s sug- 
gestion, who was fond of singing, and had more cheer- 
ful views of religion than pervaded the party to which 
her husband belonged. 

Lisle was soon immersed in business; he was so 
much occupied in the House, and with his profession, 
that he was never at home, and it was only on. the 
Lord's day, when he never would do any work, that 
they had an opportunity of speaking together* Then 
it was that Alice presented her petitions for poor 
prisoners, and for political offenders. 

" You are a sad beggar, Alice," Lisle said to her: 
** if every member's wife took as much care of our 
enemies, it would be useless to take any prisoners." 

" Every prisoner that you release becomes disarmed 
by your kindness, so that they are twice conquered," 
said Alice ; *^ and mercy is the best of conquerors." 

Late in the evening,— it was a memorable even- 
ing to Alice in after life, — Lisle came home in high 
spirits ; his cheeks were flushed, his eyes bright, but 
he said nothing. 

^' What is the matter, Lisle ?" said Alice. 
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" And do you wisli to know, my Alice ?" said lisle. 
" Well, then, there is more work for you ; Cromwell 
has gained a great battle at Naseby ; the King's men 
were routed, and we have got all the King's pri- 
vate letters, which I am to look oyer before they are 
printed." 

** And my work will be to intercede for the unfortu- 
nate,'' said Alice. 

" Yes," said Lisle, *' there will be many in trouble, 
for it was a complete victory. All the King's ap- 
tOlery and baggage were captured." 

** And will not the King rally his troops again ?" 
said Alice. " What is the use of victory, which only 
leaves many more homes desolate, and makes many 
mourning mothers ?" 

" The use that Cromwell will make of this victory, 
Alice, will be to seize the King's person, and to settle 
the contest by compelling him to disband his troops, 
and respect the laws which are passed by the Houses 
of Parliament." 

A messenger arrived with papers, Lisle was soon 
busily engaged in reading them. 

No greater misfortune could have happened to the 
King than the loss of his private correspondence. 
Lisle found that he was, with others, denounced by 
name, and that there was no safety for the Parlia- 
mentary party but in the complete subjection of 
their opponents. They were spoken of as rebels, who 
would be put beyond the pale of the law the moment 
that they laid down their arms. If the party required 
any stimulants to increased exertions, they had now 
obtained them. Lisle caused the letters to be printed. 
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and circulated throughout the country. He shewed 
the originals to those who were in danger, and an 
order was issued to arrest all the active friends of 
the King who had concealed themselves from public 
notice, yet who were now betrayed. This was a 
greater blow than many battles to the King^s cause : 
none knew whether they were safe. Cromwell, who 
knew that the strife was not to end in any compro- 
mise, pressed on his troops, and especially on his 
oflBicers, whom he bad selected as well for their devo- 
tion to his person as for the cause, to use every means 
for obtaining the person of the King. He rapidly 
improved the advantages of his victory, enlisted many 
of the best of the soldiers that he had defeated, and 
taking one town after another, drove the King into 
Wales ; whence, after some time, he again made his 
way to Oxford. The issue of the campaign left all 
the fortified places in the kingdom in the hands of 
the Parliamentary soldiers or partisans. The King 
was now without confidence in his subjects, or any 
hopes that a favourable turn could be given to his 
afifairs. He resolved, therefore, to make terms with 
the Scottish army, then besieging Newark, and he 
hoped by the means of their assistance to disconcert 
Cromwell, who was now prominently before the nation 
as a victorious general ; and he relied, to his cost, on 
the loyalty of the Scottish people to their ancient line 
of kings. At all events, it seemed to be the only 
way to avoid a prison, or a flight from the country, 
which would ruin the future hopes of his children. 

Early in the month of Hay the King set out for 
the camp at Newark ; and as the Parliamentarians, 
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bj means of their spies, knew that some move was 
intended, they issued a proclamation, declaring that 
any person found harbouring Charles Stuart should be 
put to death. No one exactly knew the King's inten- 
tions, and Cromwell's plans were for the moment com- 
pletely disconcerted. The two parties which divided 
the power of the kingdom were the Independents and 
the Presbyterians: when it became known that the 
King had surrendered himself to the Scotch, and was 
actually in their camp, Cromwell wrote to Lisle to spare 
no time in opening negociations with the Scotch. He 
said that if the King prevailed on the Scotch to take 
up his cause, another campaign was certain ; and that 
he neither could nor would surrender his troops to 
the Scotch, if they would be surrendered, which he 
was sure they would not be, — they were angry that 
the King had escaped them, and fearful lest by any 
compromise between the King and the Scotch their 
liberties should be surrendered. He gave an outline, 
merely as his opinion, but knowing that in the dis- 
tracted state of public affairs the opinion of a gene- 
ral at the head of an army is usually the law. He 
suggested that commissioners should be sent from 
Parliament to the Scottish army, to remind them of 
all that they had suffered from Prelacy, of which the 
King was the great upholder. Ee hinted that they 
should be told that they were not the only troops in 
the country; that the army which the year before 
had conquered at Naseby was still as effective in its 
discipline, and more formidable in numbers, than before 
that great and crowning mercy of the Lord. At the 
same time, he sent secret agents to the town and the 
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army. He excited the people's fears, by saying that 
the Scotch would never return to their poor, barren 
country, but would remain to fatten in England's fair 
fields. He enlarged upon their want of discipline. 
To the Scotch generals his agents said that the King 
could not be trusted; his best friends had fallen by his 
want of truthfulness ; and he would sacrifice them to 
the Parliament so soon as he could obtain his own 
ends. He hinted his own powers, and his friends', 
said that he had never been defeated, and was not 
likely to be while he had an army devoted to his 
person, and bound to him by ties of religious faith, 
personal affection, and a military discipline such as 
England had never seen equalled, and such as never 
could be excelled. 

Lisle was fully aware of the extent of their danger. 
It was more difficult in any emergency to manage 
parties in Parliament, than to obtain a victory in 
the field. There were so many waiters on Provi- 
dence ready to change to the strongest side, so many 
that were anxious not to let the army become over- 
powerful, that Lisle could with difficulty persuade 
them to be of one mind, or to act with any decided 
purpose. It was at length resolved that the Parlia- 
ment would send commissioners, that they might be 
informed upon what terms the King had surrendered 
himself to the Scottish army. Their fears suggested 
a compromise between the King and the Presby- 
terians ; and the commissioners received instructions 
that in the event of any advance being made by the 
Scotch army, they were to apprize Cromwell at 
once, to send messengers to the garrisons to hold 
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the towns, and to beware of all attempts at surprise 
or any treaty with the King. Although they were 
called Commissioners, they were really spies in the 
Scottish camp, bound hand and foot, except to do one 
work, and that they could do at any cost. They had 
unlimited power to obtain possession of the royal 
person : to obtain this end they might use bribes, 
•treaty, or persuasion. It had become a settled prin» 
ciple in the minds of all the prominent leaders, that 
no settlement of their present troubles could ever 
take place so long as the King had any power left 
either to call upon the people to assist him, or to 
treat with individuals ; and had the people been able 

■ 

to trust the royal word, Cromwell knew that the 
King's name was a tower of strength, not easily to 
be overthrown. 

Alice, who was more than a looker on, warned Lisle 
that the position of affairs was fast tending to a ques- 
tion who should be their ruler — Charles Stuart or 
Oliver Cromwell. Lisle only laughed, and said that 
the army could not exist a day without the Parlia^ 
ment. "With ready wit Alice replied, — 

'' You mean that the Parliament could not sit un^ 
less they were supported by Cromwell's troops, and 
then Cromwell's troops are Cromwell. They do what 
he bids them, and you will soon find your republic 
a military despotism. You have not seen all the 
movements: you receive your instructions from Crom- 
well; you use his army to alarm the Scotch; and 
what will he require in return P" 

''He is a good man, and a patriot," said Lisle; 
'' and he has hitherto shewn no desire to rule." 

IT 
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** He is a wise man/' said Alice* withoat any u 
of a political Utopia, ** he maj be a good man ; bat 
you cannot deny that he is assuming a position that 
puts Eairfax and Essex into the shade." 

** Would that your fiither were yet aliver* said Lisle. 

Alice sighed, and said, *' He is at rest. Lisle, from 
all the stormy passions of the world. But had he 
Hred, I doubt if he would have approved of our pre> 
sent position. The war is no longer to obtain con- 
cessions from the King ; these might be obtained." 

''Yes/' said Lisle, hastily, ''at the cost of our 
lives." 

" I trust not/' said Alice ; " but is not the eager* 
ness to obtain the King's person caused by the pos- 
session of his letters ; and is not possession of the 
royal person imprisonment, and may it not be even 
more, death P" 

Lisle did not answer, he was anxious and weary. 
He had looked upon this terrible eventuality, and he 
resolved to put away all thoughts of the future, seeing 
that he was surrounded by a host of present difficul- 
ties. Time more than realized Alice's doubts and 
his own fears. 



CHAPTER XL 
"We must now return to the camp at Newark. The 
King had arrived, and everywhere been met with those 
outward marks of respect to his person which he had 
received in happier times ; it seemed as if a sudden 
confidence had been inspired by his trust in <"he Scot- 
tish people. A guard was appointed him, but only 
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as a guard of honour, Eor a short period the King 
had hopes that a portion of his people were lojal to 
his person and throne. On the arrival of the Com- 
missioners the whole aspect of affairs changed. The 
emissaries of Cromwell had not been idle, and the 
doubling of his guard, together with the strict watch 
kept on his movements, assured the King that he was 
really a prisoner, and that he would not be allowed 
on any pretence to leave the camp. 

The indignities that, to our disgrace, often attend 
upon fallen greatness, soon began to be felt to their 
fullest extent bj the King. The preachers insulted him 
in their sermons, and reproached him with tyranny : 
one of them went so far as to give out a psalm ap- 
plying to the condition of tyrants, when the King, 
with meekness and great dignity of manner, rose and 
gave out another, which forcibly expressed his unhappy 
and forlorn condition. There were many brave men 
who would have delivered a fallen King ; they pitied 
their sovereign when stripped of his power, and stand- 
ing before them in the simple majesty of an injured 
man. There were many others who wished for a set- 
tlement of differences ; not a few hoped to make the 
Presbyterian religion the dominant religion of Eng- 
land, and this party included all the Scotch preachers. 
A more moderate party desired to have security for the 
freedom of religious worship ; a very large number, 
including petty chiefs and officers, were influenced 
by the lowest motives, and the Commissioners dealt 
freely with them. There was no fear of any opposing 
force, for the Scots had demanded the surrender of 
the garrison from the King when they took posses- 
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eion of the royal person. The arrears of the Scotch 
army were large ; there were no funds to pay them ; 
and the officers could not restrain the general wish 
expressed by the army to accept an offer of the Com- 
missioners that they should deliver up the King into 
their hands and receive full payment of all arrears due 
to them. It was in vain that some protested against 
so great a crime as selling their King for money, 
and that others said it would affix an indelible dis- 
grace on the Scottish name and race. The price — it 
proved to be the price of blood — was paid, and the 
Commissioners had completed the only task they were 
free to perform, — they had obtained the custody of 
their King. The success of the Parliament led Lisle 
to hope that the armies would be disbanded, and that 
the minds of the people would be turned to settling 
the government of the country. He shewed Alice 
a letter which he had written to Cromwell, and was 
annoyed at her remark, — '' I do not think that Crom- 
well considers it is to his interest to disband the 
army which he commands, and possibly they may 
object to be disbanded." 

When Cromwell received the letters from the Par- 
liament, together with a letter firom Lisle, which was 
a strictly private communication, he saw that Lisle 
wished for a republic, and had supported the repub- 
lican party in the House. He at once resolved to 
make that party odious with the army. He never 
intended to have a republic after he had seen his 
own way to power. He called a meeting of his offi- 
cers; he sighed, and uttered short sentences: "The 
" ^fd had done a great work ; it was His work» 
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a great work. The sword of the Lord had smitten 
Amalek, and cast down idolatries and popish imagina- 
tions. Agag was a prisoner : should others wickedly 
release him P" Then, holding out the letters of the 
Parliament, — " See, we must be sent as lambs to the 
slaughter. Every Ishmaelite shall pluck the Lord's 
people by the beard. "Was it for this that the soldiers 
had poured forth their blood like water, and with the 
sword of the Lord overcome fenced cities and armed 
men?" His officers, who had been raised from the 
ranks for personal valour and soldierly qualities, were 
alarmed ; for they saw that their disbandment would 
reduce them to the rank of private citizens, without 
occupation, aud with habits ill-fitted for regular work ; 
they heard their General groaning, and calliDg on the 
Lord for guidance. At length he dismissed them, say- 
ing " that the Parliament had not waited for the Lord, 
and that an evil spirit had led them astray. He did 
not wish for command; the Lord, who knew his heart, 
knew that it was a burden to his soul. They should 
go and ask counsel of the Lord, and pray that He 
would assist the deliberations of the Houses of Par- 
liament." 

The meeting had not long dispersed when it was 
evident that some great movement was going on in 
the army. Groups of soldiers stood around some half- 
soldier, half-preacher, and listened to the bitterest re- 
proaches of the Parliament. ** Did they want to sur- 
render them to the King? Blindness had happened 
to Israel." The preachers called the men to prayer, 
saying that the Lord's work was in great extremity 
of danger. Here a sergeant told his men that they 
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should down witb those Aliithophela, who troubled 
the Lord's aoointed, and vexed them for their re- 
ward. There a soldier shewed his wounds, and asked 
Lis comrades if this was all they nere to get for blows 
atid toils : one of them, who saw Cromwell at a dis- 
tance, called on him, as the servant of the Lord, to 
deliver them from all the troublera of Zion. 

Another meeting was held, at which the officera 
said that the armj had resolved not to disband itself, 
but called upon Cromwell to lead them wherever he 
wished, and thej^ would follow him. Cromwell saw 
that his hour was come : he muttered that he was un- 
able to do so great a work ; he was not fitted to be 
a leader in great enterpiisea ; he was a weak vessel, 
only sustained of the Lord, and working by His power. 
Again he was entreated, and a gifted soldier prayed 
that the Lord would direct their rellgiona exercises to 
a good end. He aaid the Lord's ends were always 
good ; He had been with them at Marston tSoor, He 
had supported tliem at Edge Hill, aud fought with 
them at N^aseby. He would convey their wishes to 
Parliament; he was their servant, to do them this 
kindness, even if it cost him his life, which he had 
ventured many times and oft by their aide. " The 
Lord," he said, "direct onr ways." So saying, he dia- 
missed the meeting with sighs and groans. 

He wrote to the Parliament that he wished of 

liiiiiseif tu he free from his employments, for he was 

quite unequal to the great work of command. He 

B. chosen vessel of the Lord to deliver His 

of great straits : the soldiers were not 

) separated while great danger remained 
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to threaten them, and while the Atiialekites could 
pluck them by the beard. He said that he had not 
dared to propose to the ranks the disbanding of the 
army. He had called a meeting of officers, the soldiers 
also had met together; and greater excitement had 
prevailed among godly men than he had ever seen be- 
fore. They were now praying for guidance ; and while 
he held it to be his duty to obey the Parliament, he 
would suffer wrong by delay rather than injure them 
in the good opinion of their old soldiers, who had 
borne for them gnevous wounds of body and fortune. 

At the same time that Cromwell wrote to the Parlia- 
ment he sent messages which alarmed the Commons. 
Eeports were rife in the House that the soldiers had 
begged Cromwell to lead them to London, and to 
hang all those who had asked for their dismissal : all 
the violent speeches of the preachers, and the letters 
of the soldiers, were allowed to be talked of openly ; 
and the Parliament began to fear that their General 
was master of the position. 

Cromwell wrote privately to Lisle, urging him to 
withdraw the proposal to disband the army until 
the country was at peace. He said the soldiers did 
not defraud any man; the camp was as orderly as 
any well-regulated town, and that it would be cruel 
to hand over men, who had ventured their lives for 
the common weal, to the mercy of half-subdued cava- 
liers or exasperated BoyaJists. Alice begged her hus- 
band to leave Parliament, to follow his profession, 
and wait for better times. 

" I cannot, Alice," said Lisle ; " the danger is very 
great, but we are now in Cromwell*s power, and it is 
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only by making the best of our drcumstances that we 
can hope to succeed. He may mean well; he has 
disciplined the men to his own mind, and they may 
not like to separate from him." 

** But," said Alice, '' you condemn the King for 
what is called opposing the Commons of England, and 
you allow a successful General to disobey a positive 
command." 

*' Very true, Alice," said Lisle; "but we hare no 
force with which to compel obedience." 

" Then," said Alice, " you exist only by Cromwell's 
will ; and whenever it suits his will, he will pluck you 
from your places." 

'' But," said Lisle, " may he not be constrained by 
his own troops ? and if so, is not his danger greater 
than even ours ?" 

"No," said Alice, "he can sufficiently control his 
men to make them obey him; they have the same 
ends in view— they want employment. He will gain 
power by their employment, only the people of Eng- 
land will pay for both." 

Lisle said no more ; he resolved to wait, for at the 
very worst they could but demand obedience afber a 
few months, or reduce the power of the army hj 
calling in some of the regiments ; then, without any 
open rupture, they could again be assured that their 
power could not be overthrown by the soldiery. The 
House had postponed the danger they could only 
escape by meeting boldly and on the spur of the 
moment. 
^ Cromwell saw the full extent of the victory which 

had gained, but he shewed no signs of triumph. 
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He saw the Actions looking to the King as their 
tool, and resolved, if possible, to use him as their 
means to power. He resolved to take possession of 
the royal person, and sent for that purpose a comet 
of horse to Holmby, whither the Commissioners had 
removed the King> and ordered that he should be 
brought to the camp, then on Triplo Heath in Cam- 
bridgeshire. The act, alarming enough in itself, was 
more so from the coolness and resolution with which 
the enterprise was conducted ; for Cromwell imme- 
diately after left the camp to go to London. It was 
in vain that his officers remonstrated with him; he 
said he must go where the Lord called him. When 
they spoke of enemies from within as well as from 
without, he said he confided in One who knew his 
going out and his coming in ; and as he left the 
camp his soldiers admired his daring in going alone 
into the midst of enemies, as much as they did his 
coolness when leading them to battle, and declared 
that if they hurt a hair of his head they would 
plunder the city. 

Cromwell went to Watling-street immediately after 
his arrival in town, and explained to Lisle his reasons 
for seizing the King. He said that all the hopes of 
the factions were centred in him ; that men had done 
great deeds, and then stood in stupid amazement at 
the greatness of their work ; that pity was taking the 
place of duty ; he had therefore removed the King 
to prevent a renewal of the war. 

" But," said Lisle, " how are you to justify your 
conduct to Parliament ?" 

" I can justify myself to God and my own con- 
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science," said Cromwell. ** Will 70a go with me to 
the House P" 

'' To what end ?" said Lisle. 

'* To support me, as I have ever supported jou," 
replied Cromwell ; *' and if thej attempt anjtliing 
against jou or against mj person, by the help of the 
living God I will deliver this people and nation from 
their oppressors." 

''But," said Lisle, ''the Parliament is now the 
supreme power in these realms ; what if they call on 
you to yield up the Eong, and disband your troops ?" 

" But they will not do so when they have heard me. 
I know their plottings, and they know that the King 
is only safe from the danger of false friends when sur- 
rounded by the army." 

They set out together for Westminster, Lisle still 
speaking of the dangers from the soldiers. 

" They are no common men," said Cromwell, " and 
they will only stand by me so long as I stand by their 
principles. They may follow Eairfax, or me, or Ireton, 
or even you, Lisle ; but by all the powers of earth you 
could not lead them to serve the King." 

Lisle saw that Cromwell had resolved to use the 
King for purposes of his own; what they were he 
could not then see, for he spoke of the seizure of the 
King as the act of the army. 

"When Cromwell arrived in the Hall, he perceived 
that his presence produced a general feeling of con- 
sternation. The Members had already planned a 
motion for his committal to the Tower for refusing 
^edience to their commands, and thev wished to 
1 had it executed before he could take his place 
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in the House. He now stood before them, fully 
aware of the advantage of his position, resolved to 
vindicate his conduct and to overthrow his enemies. 
He rose in his place, and said that he had left the 
army to explain to the Parliament why he had not 
disbanded the troops ; and he professed that he was 
the humblest of their servants, yet had the Lord 
given them many crowning mercies by his hand: 
They had thanked him, and he valued their thanks. 
It was gratitude for those thanks which led him to 
ask further counsel before they broke up the foun- 
dations of their strength at the bidding of sinful 
men. He was not the leader of idlers, tapsters, 
and roysterers, but of God-fearing men. They had 
not robbed any ; the meanest man could say, ' Whose 
ox have I taken ?* or * Whose ass have I taken ?' 
or ' Whom have I defrauded P' They had done no 
violence, and were they, after long services, to be 
sent home, to leave their ranks, unrewarded and un- 
cared for P Divers of them came from far, and they 
would faint by the way. And as to their seizure of 
the King, there had been divers men, coming they 
knew not whence, saying that there were plots to 
deliver the King ; there had been even said to be 
plots in the camp. The Lord only knew ; he trusted 
in Him, and he would do His will. 

Cromwell sat down ; he saw from the silence which 
pervaded the assembly that his power over them was 
gone, and that a storm was rising. He left the House 
abruptly, glancing a look at Lisle as he went out. 

He was not out of the walls ere a member rose, 
and said it was now plain to every man that General 
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Cromwell did not intend to obey the Parliament 
and to disband the troops. His speech was unsatis- 
factory, and his conduct equivocal in laying upon 
the troops the seizure of the King, and in detaining 
him in his own custody. " I propose, therefore, that 
General Cromwell be committed to the Tower, and 
that the Commissioners again resume their duties as 
appointed them by this House.*' 

The proposition was seconded in a moment, and 
the whole feeling of the House was with the speakers. 
"Vote! Vote!" was the cry. Lisle was resolved to 
obtain a hearing ; he said, — 

"Do you want another war? I propose that the 
House defer the consideration of this question." 

" No ! no !" was the reply. 

'' Then hear me," said Lisle. "Is it wise to come 
to an open rupture with a General who has always 
conquered, or to quarrel with an army flushed with 
the remembrance of their past great deeds ? Tou de- 
mand the King. Can you keep the King ? Has it not 
been said that there are intrigues, even in this House, 
to set the King at liberty and to renew the war? 
When will this strife end, and where ?" 

Lisle was followed by a few other speakers, some of 
whom were for sending again for CromweU and hear- 
ing' further explanations, others of whom were op- 
posed to any terms with a rebel against their power 
and authority. Every speaker was assailed by cries 
of " Vote ! Vote !*' The motion was speedily carried, 
and as speedily conveyed to Cromwell, who saw his 
danger, and, putting spurs to his horse, rode off, and 
not to rest until he had reached the camp, and told 
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the story of the attempt to arrest his person while 
trying to plead for the army. He spoke in respect- 
ful terms of the Itouse of Parliament, but said there 
were among them some of the old leaven, and that 
they must be purged out before they could hope fov 
peace. He was interrupted by shouts of welcome* 
They declared that they would have pulled down the 
Tower to reach him. And after the officers had met« 
they came to him with a resolution that they en- 
treated of him to assume the supreme command| 
promising to obey him, and to follow wherever he 
chose to lead them. Cromwell professed to be bowed 
down by the burden they sought to lay upon him. 
He asked if they had not other Generals who had 
shewn zeal in doing the Lord*s work. He said he 
would seek guidance in prayer; and he finally ac- 
cepted the power which placed the destinies of Eng- 
land for a season in his hands. 

It was rather as the friend of CromweU than as 
approving his plans that Lisle had spoken, and he 
was not satisfied when he heard, on leaving the House, 
that CromweU had fled to the army. The coUisioa 
which he had deprecated and endeavoured to prevent 
could not be long delayed ; and it needed no prophet 
to tell the House of Commons that their days were 
numbered, and that they would be very few. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Fbom the moment that Cromwell left the House 
of Parliament he had resolved never to part with the 
King; and it was easy for his enemies to perceive 
that most of the rumours of danger to the State pro- 
ceeded from his emissaries. However, under this plea 
Lisle acted with him; and at last, contrary to the 
wishes of many friends and to the entreaties of Alice, 
he sat upon the hench when the King was put upon 
his trial. She had never liked Cromwell, and eveiy 
day that she lived witnessed with fear his increasing 
power and influence; she had warned her husband 
that a day would come when they would suffer from 
the idol which they had set up. The republican party- 
had little to hope for, they could only be said to 
exist ; they were overpowered, used, and laughed at 
by Cromwell. Tlie sentence of death passed upon the 
sovereign, his calm dignity during his trial, and his 
death at Whitehall, had entirely alienated the feelings 
of a large part of the wealthy and intelligent people 
of the country ; and the difficulties of ruling England 
seemed to increase with the removal of the King. 
There were yet princes remaining, and the people 
looked to them as their lawful rulers, and would, 
at any moment, had they dared, have offered them 
their allegiance; but the country felt that it was 
ruled by no feeble hand. Ireland was subdued ; the 
English fleets rode triumphantly in the Channel ; the 
Dutch were beaten again and again, and lost their 
pre-eminence at sea; foreign courts did homage to 
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the Protector, as he was soon after called, and the 
sons of England's monarch were obliged to leave 
France to propitiate Cromwell's wishes. Alice often 
compared the condition of the country in her child- 
hood, and her ideas of happiness and peace, with the 
state of society in which she was called upon to live. 
And she told Lisle, that although the glory of the 
country had been increased, and no doubt that its 
traffic with foreign nations was improving, yet that 
the people were not so happy, either in their domestic 
or public life. '' No man," said Alice, '* knows what 
may happen to-morrow." 

"True," said Lisle, "but we are free. I should 
not be one of the rulers of this great country were 
the King upon the throne. Neither would you be 
worshipping, as you and your father wished to worship, 
without a prelacy and priestly clergy." 

"And if the brethren had been hindered from 
teaching the word of God in its fulness," said Alice, 
"might not we have still had our Bibles, and our 
secret meetings? We have gained nothiDg by the 
change ; I hear daily cries of want from the children 
of expelled clergymen. What can we expect, if we 
sow such seed, but to reap its fruits ?" 

" You are almost a royalist now, my sweet Alice," 
said Lisle; "I never heard you plead for them in 
days gone by as you now plead." 

" They are unfortunate," said Alice, " and I do not 
therefore neglect their petitions; were my father 
alive, I believe that he would acknowledge that his 
hopes had been disappointed, and that our changes 
had not done any good to the people." 
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^'I must not argue with you, Alice," said Lisle; 
for I shall forget what I owe to the government of 
this country." 

''Can you say, Lisle, that you feel, as you once 
did, that you are serving God? Are you not now 
serving the purposes of an ambitious and crafty man, 
who has raised himself to power on the shoulders 
of men who have no sympathy with his rule, and 
only submit to his acknowledged power P" 

There was so much truth and so much goodness 
in Alice, that Lisle was not pleased with himself. 
He had known, as a lawyer, the truth of the King's 
argument, that no court could try him, that he was 
the acknowledged fountain of law, and could not be 
tried but by his own consent. He had yielded to the 
force of public opinion, and to his republican feelings, 
in signing the death-warrant of his sovereign ; but he 
had never ceased to regret the act : the justification 
of State necessity could be no justification to take 
away life. 

Alice was obliged to be one of the ladies who fre<* 
quented the Protector's little court, — she was called 
the Lady Alice, — ^when titles increased in favour, and 
Cromwell, seeing the tide of public opinion setting 
strongly in favour of aristocratic institutions, wished 
to make the sovereign power hereditary in his family; 
She went to court very seldom ; but was always re* 
eeived with marked attention by the Protector and 
his family. No man, probably, excelled Cromwell in 
the knowledge of men ; he was seldom mistaken in 
the choice of his instruments ; and he had received 
too many petitions from Lisle not to know that the 
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most grateful thing to his wife was to shew kindness 
to those who had suffered from the civil wars. It 
was on one of her visits to his court that the Pro- 
tector took several pieces of gold, and said to her, 
" You have many petitioners, I hear ; your husband 
tells me that he cannot return home unless he has 
something from me ; distribute these among some of 
them for me.'' 

'' Your Highness is good," said Alice, *' I have been 
very grateful for your answer to many of my peti. 
tioners; I have now some in comfortable circumstances 
who would otherwise have been most unhappy." 

" It is," said Cromwell, '' the only pleasant accom- 
paniment of power. It costs me much pain to re- 
ject petitions that for reasons of state I cannot 
grant. The poverty of the clergy, who are suffering 
much, I cannot relieve ; they aare by principle, and, as 
they think, by interest, inseparably connected with 
the royal party and aristocratic government: they 
must suffer for their conduct." 

*' And they do suffer," said Alice ; '' the ejection of 
so many men with families from an occupation that 
unfits a man for other duties, has produced great 
suffering : I have relieved it whenever I could do so ; 
but it surpasses any private charity ; I am therefore 
thankful to give your Highness' alms." 

Alice could hardly think this was th0 man who 
had procured the death of his sovereign; certain it 
is that, whether from motives of policy or from^.the 
dictates of good-nature, Cromwell was very anxious 
to avoid severity, and shewed great respect for the 
conscientious scruples of religious men. 

o 
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The Ticissitudes of the Protectorate afforded dailj 
cause of anxiety to Lisle and cases of necessity to Alice. 
It was found impossible for Cromwell to meet the 
returning wish for monarchy ; and in his own family 
the ruler of the land could trace what was passing in 
many families. The attempt to offer him a crown 
had nearly alienated many of his warmest friends, 
while it angered those who had believed that they 
would ultimately haye a republic. 

One day a pamphlet was published, ''Killing no 
Murder:" Cromwell read it, and said to Lisle, '*I 
can do nothing to propitiate these men. Here is 
a paper which advocates that most dastardly of all 
things, assassination ; the fear of it now haunts me 
so that religion, and that reliance on Ood's de- 
crees which I have ever believed, do not help me 
to shake off the gloom which seems to hang as a 
cloud over me." 

Lisle said that some desperado might have written 
it, but that it could not be said to be a principle 
of Charles Stiiart's party ; and that he thought the 
pamphlet should be thrown awa^', and no notice taken 
of it. Lisle undertook that it should be aiiswered 
without seeming to be named. 

"I am ill at ease," said Cromwell ; ''I have laboured 

day and night for this people, to make them a great 

nation ; I have striven to promote the glory of God, 

and to do good to the souls of men; God has laid 

upon me some great works, and I have performed 

1, and of some I can say men willed, but had not 

ourage to perform." 

our Highness has many friends, and the country . 
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is more quiet now that the honour of England is 
upheld in foreign lands." 

"Yet they do not support me," said Cromwell ; " I 
cannot bear this great burden for ever. Who will 
take it up when I lay it down ?" 

Lisle did not answer. 

" You do not think the Bepublicans could rule the 
country," continued Cromwell; "that word is now 
hateful. It is only by my suppoi*t that Parliament 
maintains any influence in the country ; it is not re- 
spected." 

'* It might have been/' said Lisle. 

" I know not when," answered Cromwell, hastily ; 
" the Lord has never guided their deliberations, and 
the people are weary of them." 

" Had you put yourself at the head of the Parlia- 
ment they would have been respected," said Lisle. 

" And I P" said Cromwell. 

Lisle did not reply, but immediately turned the 
conversation to the state of the country. When he* 
had ended, he left, and came home so heavy-hearted 
that Alice was confident something had disturbed 
him: and when they had sat for some time in si- 
lence, she said, — ** Lisle, is anything wrong ?" 

" Yes, Alice," he said ; " I have to-day learned, not 
my first lesson, but the longest lesson I ever had, on 
the instability of power. The Protector is frightened 
beyond measure at a pamphlet; he says he cannot 
shake off the effects of it ; it is called ' Killing no 
Murder.' " 

" I have heard of it this morning ; it is very much 
read, and I did not think any more of the pamphlet 
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than I should of any of the other BcurriloiiB papetB 
which are getting only too common." 

** It IB not what you think, but what the head of 
the goyemment thinks, that is the question," said 
Lisle ; ** he does not rest from the fear of assassinatitxL 
which it has inspired. It may mean nothing, for I 
do not think so badly of Prince Charles's party as 
to think them assassins ; but the book has a terrible 
effect on Cromwell." 

** And what would assassination avail them ? Eichard 
will succeed his father ; and if he has not the same 
capacity for ruling men, he has not so many enemies 
to fear. Henry, who is best fitted for power, retires 
from it," said Alice; '' but there is a certainty that, in 
some way or other, the goTemment would go on as 
it does." 

*' No, Alice, I do not partake of the Protector*s fears, 
but I can see much trouble before us. His life ia 
our life. Suppose it possible that Cromwell faHls sud- 
denly, and Prince Charles is proclaimed, we must 
go into exile. I shall quit the country when I see 
any movement to restore the royal power ; for what- 
ever others may suffer, it is certain that they who 
condemned King Charles will have to flee for their 
lives." 

'' That I have always feared," said Alice ; " but let 
us hope that the Protector's life may be prolonged." 

'* It may be," said Lisle ; " however it is impossible 
to look on without sad forebodings when a man who 
has faced danger in the field is prostrated by a book." 

The Protector*s family were a subject of frequ^it 
^servations and discussions. Lisle concluded that 
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while he might be able to struggle on, yet that any 
great conyuUion must overset the goyernment. The 
army was divided, and they knew little about the 
Scotch division, which was under Monk, an able 
general, and a close, careful man. The English army 
was known to be republican, thus hindering all Crom- 
well's hopes of a kingdom. When the Protector re- 
viewed his position, he found that he really depended 
only on the renown of his past actions, and his vigor- 
ous administration of government; that he had no 
personal party, and few personal friends. 

It was in this situation of public affairs that the 
Protector was taken suddenly ill, and, to the conster- 
nation of his family and his dependants, died. Lisle 
was immediately summoned to be of Eichard Crom- 
weirs council, and at first all things looked well ; for 
although none of the leaders had any confidence in his 
abilities, they were too fearful of each other to be able 
to oppose him. 

A few months passed away, and the army again 
began to overawe the government, when Lisle retired, 
and refused to enter any more into public affairs. He 
said that he had spent the best of his life to oppose 
the tyranny of one man, and he would be no party 
to making twenty tyrants in his room. The armj 
insisted that the new Protector should dismiss the 
Parliament, and although he despised them, he con- 
sented. 

But he soon after renounced his dignity, and Henry, 
who governed Ireland well, resigned his office, so that 
the family of Cromwell became again private citizens. 

Alice was very glad to see more of her husband, al- 
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though she saw him often sad, disgusted at the issue of 
a great enterprise, and preparing to exile himself for 
ever from his native land. He gave up the house in 
Watling-street, and parted with various articles which 
they had long cherished. Money was sent to Holland, 
to be placed in the banks. Eriends and enemies offered 
advice : the former advised caution and more trust 
in the government ; the latter, confidence in the cle- 
mency of Prince Charles, who was certain to come to 
his throne. Oeneral Monk was reported to be ad- 
vancing on London. He had learned from Cromwell 
to despise a disordered and divided House of Com- 
mons. Lisle heard daily of his advance, and perceived 
triumph marked on every royalist face. Monk was 
going to be Protector : Monk was going to reinstate 
the Stuarts. But he was silent ; and before he had 
arrived in. London, Alice with Lisle had gone on 
board the packet-boat and sailed for Amsterdam. 

''You are safe, Lisle," said Alice, "even though 
in exile ; and where you are, there is my happiness. 
Happier days may come, and we may see Batcombe 
Grange again." 

*' Never, Alice, never !" said Lisle. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The vessel had not more than touched the quays 
when a friendly hand put a note into Lisle's pocket. 
It contained only a single word, — "Beware!" He 
shewed it to Alice, and she resolved to conceal her 

isband until night, and then to remove him to a lodg* 
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ing near to tbe quays, where they might see what was 
going on and be unobserred. During the bustle of 
disembarking passengers Lisle was not noticed, and 
Alice set out to find lodgings. She found many Eng- 
lish people, but they were friends of the King : she 
heard bitter threats uttered against Old Noll and his 
party, and she was told that the King would have his 
own again, and put down the cropheads. She wan- 
dered along the quays, admiring the quaint-looking 
houses, until at length she found a Dutch family will- 
ing to receive them for a time. Alice said that her 
husband was so ill that he could not go out of doors, 
but that she would get a boat to bring him as near to 
the house as possible, and then he could, by the help 
of the men, walk into the rooms. 

When she came back to the ship she told Lisle of 
her plan ; and as soon as it grew dark she again set 
out, to hire a boat and men to pull alongside the vessel, 
and to help her to remove her husband. She told the 
sailors he was weakened by sea-sickness ; and as they 
had seen him suffer during the voyage, they said that 
he would soon be better, and handed him over the 
side of the vessel into the boat. 

" He's come over to see the King," said one ; ''he 
is going to be his friend now." 

''Well, friends is easily found when one doesn't 
want 'em," was the ready answer. 

''And maybe,*' said another, in Alice's hearing, 
" he's found the country too hot for him ; them crop- 
heads will have a sore time of it now." 

"Ah! it's all fair," was the answer; "they have 
bad their turn, and now t'others has theirs." 
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Alice covered her husband with a coarse rug, and 
was glad when, after a short pull, they came nearly 
opposite to the house where she had taken a lodging. 
A moderate gratuity rendered the men willing helpers, 
for they thought that they were conveying a sick man. 
Well muffled up and hid from observation, Lisle was 
conveyed to his bed, and Alice was relieved from an 
overwhelming burden. When they were alone she 
said, — 

*'I hope now that you are safe, but I have not 
known an hour's peace since we left London. The 
town is full of the Soyal followers, and of neutrals, 
who have come to offer their services or to shew their 
zeal ; I do not think they would care what they did 
to appear zealous to the King." 

" And you think, Alice, that they would kill me ?" 

" If their deeds are as bad as their words they will 
kill anybody that is not a follower of the King." 

" You have taken care to spare me this pain, Alice, 
but you can never take from me the feeling that I am 
an exile." 

" I will share your feelings, and God will support 
us," said Alice. ''It is the exile's lot to feel sepa- 
ration painful, because forced, and to fear for his 
country when he knows he is powerless to afford her 
help." 

**Yes," said Lisle; "everything is strange. The 
language, the manners, the look of the houses, these 
curious craft, and broad-built men, from the little 
view I have had of them, say every one to me, ' You 
are a stranger in a strange land.' " 

Alice said, '* But by God's mercy safe from enemies, 
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and no danger to friends ; able to live happilj, and, it 
may be, yet to do good." 

They retired to rest and slept soundly; in the 
morning Alice began to perform her household duties 
with her own hands. She got breakfast, and obliged 
her husband to continue his character of a sick man. 
This went on for nearly a week, Alice going out 
daily, and hearing rumours of the movements of the 
King's friends. She saw several boats filled with 
her countrymen, their boisterous mirth and loud 
curses convincing her that they were bound for Eng- 
land. At length she received a letter which told of 
the King's arrival in London, and of his reception by 
the people. 

"It was time that we left," said Alice; "who 
could think that a nation could change in so short 
a time ?" 

Lisle said, ''They will change again to-morrow. 
England may be happy for a time, but it will never 
be happy long under the Stuarts; they are a fabe, 
prodigal race, without any religious fear or honesty 
in them." 

" What will they do to the Cromwells ?" said Alice. 

" They are great men, and may escape, but none of 
the leaders in the Protector's service will be spared ; 
indeed, most have, with us, found safety in flight ; we 
have never been quite unprepared since the great 
man's death. He could at any time have brought the 
country round again. He had crushed all foreign 
opposition, but lie could not destroy the feelings of 
his countrymen, and fear of domestic troubles em- 
bittered his last years. A time will come, however^ 
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when he will be known as a great man, and when 
England will honour his name." 

By degrees the royalists left Amsterdam,' and the 
English language would only haye been heard on the 
Exchange, where a few merchants met to transact 
business, had not Alice soon after met faces that were 
familiar to her, friends in exile who could tell of 
losses, escapes, imprisonments, and finaUy banishment 
for life from England's fair fields and bright homes. 
They could not find a friend to help them. So com- 
pletely did the nation seem to have rallied round 
King Charles, that had he been cruel he might have 
taken the lives of every one of his enemies, and of any 
who had opposed his rule; but instead of this he 
spent his time in pleasure, and took little care for 
public affairs. 

When it appeared safe. Lisle walked out, at first 
with Alice, and after a time alone, and he soon re- 
ceived kindness and attention from the Dutch people. 
The burgomaster came to see him privately, and pro- 
mised him protection for life and liberty, but advised 
caution, as the partizans of the King were very bitter 
against all who had been concerned in the late govem- 
ment» and especially against those who had signed the 
King's death-warrant. Prom the English merchants 
he received many kindnesses ; he had been able to serve 
them when in authority; and through their hands 
be received money and presents from his friends in 
England. He was, however, often weary of his dull 
life, and at times fell into fits of despondency, from 
which Alice aroused him by urging him to con- 
stant exercise, and often walking with him. He had 
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lost all fear of danger from his enemies, when he 
observed in his walks that two men followed him, 
and seemed to be watching his movements. He im- 
mediately crossed a canal, and calling a boat, pulled 
for some distance; when seeing no one follow, he 
concluded that it was a mere idle fancy. But as Lisle 
was now more known, Alice resolved to change her 
residence, and to go more into the centre of the town, 
when she had found a house to suit her. She thought 
seriously of the alarms at which her husband now 
laughed, and said, "We will go near to the Town- 
house, because we shall be more under the burgo- 
master's protection." 

Lisle said that he wanted no protection ; that he 
was under the care of the Eepublic, and that no man 
would risk his own life to hurt him. ^'I have not 
made a personal enemy," said Lisle. 

" No," said Alice, " but you have bitter enemies 
among the royal party, and we may as well be safe. 
None of our friends feel quite secure ; for they say that 
there are some of the King's party recently come into 
the city, and they are here for no good." 

"They are never anywhere for good," said Lisle, 
" but I do not fear them." 

He continued his daily walks, sometimes thinking 
that he was watched, and then again ridiculing his 
.fears; until one day, when walking through some 
corn-fields, he saw three men walking rapidly in a 
line with him, and making for a bridge across a canal 
by which he had to pass. He was alone, and without 
appearing to notice their movements he quickened 
his pace, and reached the bridge with them, for they 
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walked quickly, and although thej had a greater dis- 
tance to go, yet being young and active they were 
able to prevent his escaping them. He turned to face 
them, and perceiving they were his own countrymen 
he saluted them, and they said, " "We want you." 

" I think not," said Lisle ; " I don't know anything 
about you." 

" "We know that you are John Lisle, and if you do 
not come peaceably you are a dead man." 

They drew their swords : Lisle tried to defend 
himself, and running towards the bridge he kept his 
antagonists at bay by patting his back against a 
buttress. His hope was that he might prolong the 
contest until some passers-by would come to his 
assistance ; but no one seemed to be near. The men, 
after one or two feints, perceived that they must 
make a dash at him or lose their opportunity; so, 
attacking him at the same moment, he was struck 
to the ground, and wounded on the shoulder of his 
sword-arm : Lisle dropped his weapon, and it was 
snatched up immediately. "When they had bound his 
wounds and their own, they signalled to a boatman 
on the canal, who had evidently brought them up to 
enable them to follow Lisle without being seen. 

" "What are you going to do with me ?" said Lisle ; 
" have I done you any harm ?" 

" No," said one, '* but you are going to learn to 
dance." 

'* Do you mean to hang me P" said Lisle. 

" Oh no," said the men, " we are not going to hurt 
you, and we shall take you as tenderly as a babe to 
them that sent us.' 
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'' Ask no more questions," said one, who appeared to 
be the leader : " you fellows, take him without a word 
to the boat, and if any one speaks until we get to the 
' Sea- Mew,' I will teach him a dance with the cats." 

Lisle saw that it was useless to contend any more : 
they bound him hand and foot, and were about to 
put a gag on his mouth, when he promised silence. 
The leader said, "Yes, or instant death.*' He was 
then carried into the boat and covered over with 
reeds. For some readon, unknown to Lisle, they 
waited, and then pulled leisurely down the canal 
until they were overtaken by some barges, which 
they followed through the locks. 

" What have you got there P" asked some boatmen. 

" Only a few reeds," was the answer. 

Theu there was a jabber of half-English, half-Dutch, 
and proposals to meet at the " Golden Lion," on the 
quay, in the evening. Lisle could hear every sound, 
but he felt that it was useless to cry out, for the 
leader of the party watched him, and by addressing 
the men shewed him that he was never left. After 
some hours he was uncovered, and asked to rise 
without making a noise: ropes were then attached 
to his body, so that he could be drawn up into a 
vessel which lay alongside, laden, and ready to put 
to sea. 

When he got upon deck he asked why he was taken 
on board ship by violence P The captain came forward 
and said, '' John Lisle, you are charged with being a 
traitor to your lawful king, and with conspiring to 
put him to death." 

" I am no traitor," replied Lisle ; *' Charles Stuart 
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ma fiurij tiied and eondeiiiiied. I am liTing under 
the protection of the Dutch BepubliCy and joa will 
answer for any harm that happoia to me." 

''No threats here," said the captain: "take him 
beloWy and if he girea anj trouble^ gag him, and over- 
board with him." 

He was no sooner stowed away bek>w than he heard 
preparations for leaving the quay. Fortunately a 
heavy fog had risen over the river, and it was only 
with great difficulty that they could work the ship 
dear of other vessels, and the captain raged like a 
wild beast when he found that he was detained. 

** We shall be caught," said he ; *' I know that we 
shsU not get dear off with him." 

** Here's the pilot/' said one of the sailors. 

** Shall we sail, Overkirk ?" said the captain. 

** You're in a mighty hurry to be off, captain." 

** Push her off if you can," said the captain ; ^ if 
we can clear the coast we shall see our way again. 
You Dutchmen eat fogs, and drink fogs, and smoke 
fogs." 

** And you Englishmen should not come here if yoa 
do not like our country. — A pipe, captain, and no 
more words." 

About midnight the fog cleared, when the captain 
set sail. Lisle was on his way to England. He was 
deeply grieved for his wife's sake ; his own fate he saw 
very clearly before him. But Alice was too energetic 
to neglect any chance of saving her husband. When 
he did not return at his usual hour, her suspicions 
were aroused ; she went to the burgomaster, and find- 
ing him engaged, she wrote a note and sent it to him 
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by a servant, saying thafc her husband had not re- 
turned, and she feared for his safety. Asking the gen- 
tlemen with him to wait; the burgomaster came into 
the ante-room, and said he would send messengers to 
enquire after him, and order no more permits to pass 
the custom-house without the vessels being searched. 

These orders occupied some time, so that while they 
were being carried out, the " Sea-Mew" had got under 
weigh, with her pilot on board. Alice went home, 
but could not rest, and about ten o*clock she went 
again to the burgomaster, who said that no one had 
been able to bring any tidings of her husband since 
he had left the city. He asked Alice to wait, and 
went to the quays to stimulate the men to their duty ; 
there he heard that the '' Sea- Mew** had gone off has- 
tily, and that Overkirk was on board as pilot; and 
divining rightly that it was the vessel he was seeking, 
. he ordered his own galley to be got ready to pursue 
the " Sea- Mew.'* Eetuming home, he told Alice that 
he had hopes of bringing her husband back ; that a 
vessel had left the quay in a suspicious manner, that 
providentially the fog must have prevented it from 
getting any distance, and that his own galley was sure 
to overtake them before they got out of the Zuyder 
Zee. "Hans, my favourite pilot, shall go with the 
galley, and trust me, my dear lady, your husband 
will be soon at home again." 

Alice returned to her lodgings, and spent the night 
in prayer. She had done all that she could, and trust- 
ing in the providence of Ood, she waited the result 
of the last efforts of the burgomaster to save her 
husband. 
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CHAPTER IXIII. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning when the 
''Amsterdam'' got under weigh, and Hans took the 
helm. An officer of the Bepublic with some soldiers 
came on board, and the master said, *' Now, my lads, 
Overkirk is aboard the * Sea-Mew ;' they have got 
a good hour's start of us, and I think a little more. 
Keep the vessel well up to her work.'* 

The orders which he gave were rapidly obeyed ; a 
crew of picked men, used to the navigation of the 
river, and trained with a view of being pilots, they 
threaded their way through a forest of ships, and 
when the river seemed to be clear, began to crowd on 
more saiL 

'' What's the old burgo after P" asked some of the 
sailors, as they saw a cloud of canvas passing them 
rapidly. 

"There's something wrong," was the answer. 

** And old Hans will bring them up," was the replj. 

The *' Amsterdam" kept on her way, and whatever 
the '' Sea-Mew" was doing, there was not much doubt 
that every effort would be made to bring her to before 
she could clear the coast or daim the protection of 
an English man-of-war. 

*'We are working out well," said the captain to 
Overkirk ; *^ I shall drop you by evening if this wind 
holds." 

" And it will hold," was the pilot's answer ; " the 
breeze has stiffened a bit, and we have plenty of 
canvas for our ballast." 
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They passed vessels working up the river, and 
trying to get along by tacking ; then they overtook 
heavily-laden merchantmen; who, although they knew 
the sailing qualities of the ''Sea-Mew/* wondered 
why she had so much canvas set« They were get- 
ting on rapidly, they met fewer vessels, and already 
were hoping to be able to haul to, and put the pilot 
(m board a boat which they could see in the distance, 
when the captain's attention was called to a small 
galley with spreading canvas which seemed like a 
speck in the ofi&ng, but which was cleaving the 
waters around her into long lines of foam. 

" What's this, pilot ?" said the captain ; "you have 
no pirates here^ I hope i" 

"No," said the pilot, ''no sea*sharks trouble our 
waters, but there's plenty of land-sharks up the river," 
and the pilot cursed them roundly. Calling to a man, 
he gave him the helm, and raising a glass, he said, 
''It's the 'Amsterdam,' with the burgomaster's co- 
lours flying." Taking the helm again, he said, " Cap- 
tain, are your papers all right/' 

"Yes," said the captain, turning pale; and going 
into his cabin, he brought out his papers and shewed 
the well-known city seal. 

"All right now," said the pilot, "we will shew old 
Hans that somebody besides himself can steer under 
canvas in the Zuyder Zee." 

"Do," said the captain. "Haul up another sail, 
and keep the main-sail and fore-sail wet." The men 
obeyed, part of them from fear, and all stimulated by 
a feeling of rivalry between the two nations. The 
pilot's eye was bright with emotion ; he had as much 
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above him as the ressel could bear, and she almost 
quivered with the rapidity of her motion over the 
water. 

" It's a very beautiful sight, captain, and one not to 
be seen every day; look at the 'Amsterdam/'' said 
he ; " there is only one man in the world that would 
carry so much sail on that crafb, and that is Hans ; 
but he has not much ballast, so he'll be careful. He 
can hug those shoals closer than we can, and thus 
save a mile. — Beautifully shaved, Hans," said Over- 
kirk; and he was enthusiastic in his praises of tho 
seamanship of the *' Amsterdam." 

The captain said, '^ We can carry more sail, pilot." 

" More ! what more would you carry ?" said Over* 
kirk; "the 'Sea-Mew' staggers now, and you don't 
want to run her under water, do you ?" 

" No," said the captain ; " but better there than let 
the burgo catch us." 

" Ho, ho !" said Overkirk, " are you running away, 
then ?" 

"No," said the captain, carelessly; "but I don't 
care to be beaten by that scallop-shell." 

" Scallop— scallop-shell !" said Overkirk ; " she will 
be into us in half-an-hour, and nothing can pre- 
vent it, unless she should by any chance run ou 
to the banks ; but that is not likely with old Hans 
aboard." 

The excitement of the pursuit increased on board 
the " Amsterdam" when they saw the " Sea-Mew" be- 
fore them ; they knew that they were gaining on her,, 
and the master wished to fire a gun to make her bring 

; but Ha(ns said, " No, don't; old Kirk will say we 
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c#uld not catch him ; in half-an-hour, if he goes on 
this tack, I will run into him." 

" 1*11 give you half-an-hour and three minutes, and 
then I fire/' said the master. 

"Very well," said Hans. "Now just look at the 
old hoy ; there he goes, with every stitch of canvas 
the ship can carry, and he is running among shoals 
that have hrought many a brave fellow to an early 
grave ; but he knows his road as well as if he was 
running down a canal.'* 

''Does he know what he has aboard, think yeP'' 
said the officer. 

" Not he," said Hans. " He's as simple as a child 
off the river; he don't know nothing but steering, 
and it's not here and there one that can beat him 
at that ; he's just a shewing us a bit of seamanship, 
and it's good too ; he knows we have only just ballast 
enough to carry what's above us, and he can carry 
more than we can; but, Kirky, we shall soon have 
you." 

'' The captain is sailing for his liberty, if not his 
life," said the officer. 

''Yes, but he couldn't carry his head as he does 
alone." Nothing escaped the eye of Hans, and he 
said that the " Sea-Mew" couldn't be better handled ; 
they had not lost an inch of sea- room, but the ** Am^ 
flterdam" was beating them by her being less deep in 
the water. 

The half-hour had brought the ships nearly to- 
gether. The officer stood with his watch in his hand 
and counted the minutes. One, — they gained, they 
could hail the " Sea-Mew;" two, — and they could see 
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diatinctlj every movement on deck; three, — and t]ia 
gun boomed. 

*' There's the bnrgo's gun, I must haul to." 

" No," said the captain ; " no." 

**Then you may take the helm," said Overkirk; 
" she'll have a shot into you in a minute.'* 

'' Yery well, then," said the captain, and he began 
to bring up the vessel. 

Meanwhile Hans watched their movements, lest 
by any trick they should escape him. When he saw 
that the sails were reefing, he then brought up the 
" Amsterdam," and lowering a boat, put the officers! 
and soldiers with their arms into it, and ordered the 
men to pull for the " Sea-Mew." The officer told the 
men to be ready to put down any resistance, and thus 
prepared, they soon drew alongside the *' Sea-Mew," 
and shewed their orders to search the vessel. They 
were immediately allowed to get on board, and tlie. 
captain offered to surrender Lisle, who, he said, wa» 
below. The officer told him he must answer to the 
burgomaster for carrying away by stealth and by 
force a person enjoying the protection of the city 
of Amsterdam. 

** And you will have to answer to the King of Eng-* 
land for detaining one of his vessels with a traitor on 
board, who condemned the King's father to death." 

" The BepubHc of Holland is the refuge for the. 
unfortunate," said the officer, with dignity. Going, 
below, he found Lisle lying in great pain and suffering 
from his wounds as well as from sea-sickness. He im». 
mediately addressed Lisle, saying that he was happy 
to be the means of aBsimn? him of safety, and that he, 
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would be immediately taken back to the citj. Lisle 
thanked him, and said he should be glad to have his 
wounds dressed, if any opportunity offered, before they 
went up the river. The officer said that they might 
meet with some man-of-war, when a surgeon should 
come to him, otherwise he would be obliged to wait 
their arrival at the city. 

The return to Amsterdam was very slow; they 
were tacking for several hours; at length the wind 
veered round, and they made some way; but the 
sailors said they had run out too fast, and were going 
back again too slow. The captains who had been de« 
tained jeered them as they saw them brought back, 
waited upon by the ''Amsterdam/' and with soldiers on 
board. It was not until about midday that they arrived 
at their moorings, and that the crew of the '^ Amster- 
dam" were able to go ashore. The telegraph had an- 
nounced the return of both vessels, and crowds lined 
the quays when they hove in sight; when it was 
known that Lisle was safe there was great shouting 
and noise. 

The burgomaster's barge was manned, and followed 
by his officers, and accompanied by Alice Lisle, they 
rowed out into the stream, and were soon alongside 
the ''Sea-Mew." The captain saw that he was in 
trouble; although he shewed every respect to the 
burgomaster, and ordered his men to assist them 
on board, he was uneasy and restless. When they 
were on board, Alice hastened to her husband, and 
although shocked by seeing him pale and wounded, 
she controlled her feelings, and welcomed him back. 
She then raised him up from his rough resting-place, 
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aud began to dress his wounds before the doctor 
arriyod ; Lisle looked his thanks, for he could scarcely 
speak. 

In the meantime, the burgomaster had asked the 
captain by what authority he had carried off an Eng* 
lishman residing under his protection. 

'' He is a regicide," said the captain. *^ I was told 
to bring him to England, and I should be rewarded 
for my trouble ; but for that matter I*d have brought 
him for nothing, for I would drown the lot of them if 
I had them aboard, and it's a pity I didn't fling thia 
fellow overboard." 

"Toung man," said the burgomaster, "had you 
done so, you would have swung from that yard-arm 
before many days had passed over your head ; but you 
shall be tried by the laws of the country. Officer, do 
your duty." 

The captain and men were ordered to get into the 
boat, and were taken to the city gaol. 

*'I am an Englishman," said the captain; ^'you 
have no right to take me off my ship, and if I had 
been on the high seas you dared not to do it." 

"You are now in the Dutch territory," said the 
burgomaster, '< and you may think yourself fortunate 
if you ever see England again." Turning to the 
pilot, he said, " Overkirk, how was it you took thia 
vessel out with a man on board." 

" I never saw him," said Overkirk ; ** at least, they 
said he was an Englishman, wounded in a brawl, that 
they were taking home, and they shewed me their 
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they right ?" said the burgomaster. 
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" They had the city seal, and I did not trouble to 
read the papers when I saw that." 

*'It is well," said the burgomaster, "that you are 
not concerned in carrying off this unfortunate man, 
or I should have removed you from the list of pilots : 
be careful, Overkirk." 

Hans looked out for Overkirk, and when he got 
ashore he said, "Well, old kidnapper, hasn't the 
burgo sent you to prison yet ?" 

" 'No, Hans ; I never knew what they had aboard ; 
I saw the seal on the papers, and that was enough 
for me." 

** But when you saw us in chase why did you crowd 
on sail P" said Hans. 

" I knew you was aboard, and I thought we would 
try a bit of seamanship ; but there's no chance with 
the ' Amsterdam,' only I thought maybe a sail or two 
niay go» and we outsail them. We had all we could 
bear, and I knew you could not carry so much for 
want of ballast." 

" 'Twas a good match, Kirky, but we've got you ; 
come to the 'Lion;'" and the two pilots smoked 
their pipes, and talked over their run down the 
Zuyder Zee. 

As soon as the " Sea-Mew" could be hauled along- 
side the quay, Lisle was lifted on deck, and carried 
from thence to his home. Alice walked by his side, 
the kind-hearted people cheered them as they passed, 
and offers of service were made by high and low. 
The hospitality of the city was well known, and Alice 
received kindness from friends and strangers. Dishes 
were sent daily from the burgomaster's table, and 
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when Lisle was better, the official barge was plaoed 
at his disposal, that he might take the air without 
fatigue. Alice was gratified bj the kindness she 
received, but she observed that Lisle did not seem 
to rally. He was always anxious if left alone, and 
it was some time before he recovered so far as to 
be able to acknowledge in person the hospitality of 
the city and the kindness of its chief magistrate. 
When he did so, the burgomaster said that they had 
upon principle always extended the hand of kindness 
to political exiles ; and he trusted that a day might 
arrive when the angry feelings which existed might 
pass away, and when Lisle would return to his 
happy country. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

The Lisles continued to refiidQ at Amsterdam some 
time after the event we have related, experiencing 
daily kindness from the citizens, and respect from the 
exiles, who continued to arrive until they formed a 
little congregation, under one Elias Scattergood, an 
exiled minister, who had been ejected from a living 
into which he had been obtruded, but in which he 
had faithfully fulfilled his duties. The accounts which 
they received each year seemed to shew that England 
was fast declining in morals, and that she was without 
political influence on the Continent, Lisle did not, 
Tinwever, feel that there was any prospect of his 
"^0 his own country, and as his health did not 
Alice proposed that they should go for a 
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time to Geneva, to try if the more genial climate 
would benefit him. It was not pleasant to go forth 
among strangers, and Alice said, '' Let us only con** 
aider ourselves as travellers, who are going a short 
journey, and that we are some day to return and rest 
our bones in this old city, and among many kind 
friends." 

*' All life is a pilgrimage, and mine is now a weary 
one," said Lisle, " only I have you left to brighten it ; 
I seem to live without any power of being useful." 

''I am not sure that there is not good in quiet- 
ness," said Alice ; *' we have been able to help many 
poor exiles here who would otherwise have been in 
penury." 

"Yes," said Lisle, "but that is very different from 
the great life that I once led, when no day passed 
without subjects of importance to my fellow-creatures 
being discussed before me, and when I was able to 
influence counsels for their good. Look at England 
now, the prey of foreign hariots and the slave of 
Prench influence and morals ; I know nothing worse 
than this for my country, and I see no hope, for the 
people are weary of changes, and submit to a lax rule 
rather than again struggle for their rights." 

" Are they not. Lisle, weary too of being the tools 
of designing men P Are they not sick of seeing pa- 
triots who, raised to power by their means, despise 
them and trample upon them? We certainly hear 
no good of the English court, and if it were better 
than it is our friends would not admire it ; but at all 
events we are not persecuted by their orders, nor is 
our property taken from us." 
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" It might be worse," said Lisle, " but we owe it 
rather to the natural indifference of the King than to 
any goodwill of his party." 

The removal &om Amsterdam was attended with 
many pleasing incidents. The congregation met for 
solemn prayer, and the minister invoked a blessing 
upon them ; the poorer members volunteered little 
services in a spirit of kindness that is beyond price : 
and in the early spring they removed from a place 
they had learned to call home. 

It was more than a month after they had left 
Amsterdam that they arrived at Geneva, with letters 
to a few fnends; and their first arrival was not 
marked by any pleasing features. They were kindly 
received, but they found themselves obliged to leam 
another language, and to accustom themselves to an 
entire change of manners ; but the climate made up 
for a great deal of small vexation. Lisle seemed 
daily to gain new life and strength; the wounds 
which had from tim^ to time caused him trouble 
ceased to annoy; and the years rolled on in their 
even course without any changes. Occasionally an 
old friend who had escaped from the observation of 
the government, or compounded by the loss of some 
of his property, brought him news from England. 
Old companions and friends were passing away, and 
the bitterness of party feeling in a measure subsided. 
** But," he said to Lisle, " the England of your days 
is ifbt." Lisle would ask, " Is there any hope of our 
return?" and every friend would answer "None.*' 
Lisle knew without enquiry, and Alice felt keenly 
the knowledge which he possessed, that whoever was 
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spared, no regicide would be pardoned. This it was 
that occasionallj caused Alice so much suffering. With- 
out any reason, when the time drew near that they 
had put the King upon his trial, Lisle would remain 
silent for days together, avoiding his usual walks, and 
only taking his food mechanically. He could not bear 
to be disturbed, and became angry if urged to do any- 
thing. As any exciting news reached him, these fits 
of gloom increased, until at length Alice was obliged 
to keep from him any information that tended to 
disturb his brain; and she usually accompanied him 
in his walks. 

When they had forgotten the attempt at Amster- 
dam, they were alarmed by a sudden attack made 
upon Lisle while walking home in the evening in the 
street leading to the Lake. Fortunately, assistance was 
near, and before any serious injury could be effected, 
an alarm was given, and Lisle, who had only received 
a flesh-wound, was rescued from his adversary. The 
man was never known, and although much trouble 
was taken to discover who had inflicted the wound 
and attempted his life, the perpetrator remained un- 
discovered. Alice was greatly alarmed, and the shock 
60 affected Lisle that he never entirely recovered 
from it. *' They intend," he said, " to hunt me to 
death, and I may as well die, and spare them the 
commission of a great crime." He never rallied 
again: his illness was long; sometimes a day on 
the shores of the Lake, or a boat excursion, would 
raise his spirits and encourage hopes ; but the hand 
of death was upon him, and he was pining away with 
home-sickness and weariness of political strife. Lisle 
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was never a revengeful man; occasionally lie bad 
stemlj done his duty, but he had never been wan- 
tonly crueL He felt he did not deserve that the 
assassin's knife should pursue him daily, and cat off 
the only enjoyment left to his exile, the wandering 
amongst the beautiful scenery of his place of banish- 
ment. Alice nursed him tenderly, and ofben vigor- 
ously opposed the morbid feelings which became al- 
most a disease. She read to him, prayed with him, 
shielded him from every painful association, and by 
her active goodness and daily study of his little wants 
she alleviated his sufferings. 

When bis end drew near, he wished to die at home, 
and Alice ventured to try a petition. It was refused. 
Although she would not tell Lisle, he said one day, 
'* I shall rest here, Alice, shall I not ?" 

'^Perhaps," said Alice; "but do not speak of it 
now ; you are not dying." 

" I am not dying," said Lisle, " but soon to die. I 
cannot shut my eyes to my daily increasing weak- 
ness ; and although I suffer no pain, I can see that 
I am decreasing daily. You have been a good wifei 
Alices- 
She burst into tears, overcome, as she seldom was, 
by those few words of praise. Lisle said, '' Yes, a 
good wife. You have been my companion, adviser, 
and friend through a long and weary pilgrimage; 
you have been the same true woman that I found you 
in your father's house. Kow when I am gone, go 
home, and dwell among your own people. Some of 
my friends will be kind to you for my sake, and my 
enemiea will not, I trust, hurt you ; at least I hope 
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thej will not persecute a woman." Alice could not 
speak ; Lisle went on : — '' Bury me beside my coun« 
trjmen, for although an exile, I feel that I could 
wish even to mingle my dust with theirs. We shall 
have done then with all disputes of Boyalist and 
Boundhead, and we shall rest, as Englishmen should, 
side by side, as men animated with one desire, the 
good of their country." 

There was much sympathy shewn for Lisle by many 
eminent men in Oeneva. The purely political ques- 
tion made men of the State regard Lisle as an exile in 
the cause of freedom ; religious men, who saw him as 
the unbending Puritan, regarded him as a sufferer in 
the cause of religious truth ; and his high character 
commanded respect even where men did not like his 
opinions. In England he was known as the regicide 
for whom the ruling powers offered a reward, and 
who was already condemned to death. Alice, who 
had seen his daily life, loved him with the love of 
a strong-minded and affectionate woman. 

The sun was settin|; over the Lake. Lisle was 
looking out over the waters, appearing to enjoy the 
evening, when Alice observed the book which he had 
been reading drop from his hands. There had been 
no extraordinary change to cause her alarm, but she 
immediately ran to him. He tried to speak, but 
could only say ''Alice!" then a heavy sigh and 
short struggle, and Alice was alone with him in 
death. She did not move for a few minutes, think- 
ing to avoid disturbing him ; but when she saw that 
all was over, she fell down, and wept over him, 
praying to Gt>d earnestly that if it were His will 
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she might be taken with him. He willed otherwise 7 
and in a few days Lisle rested, as he had wished, 
among his own countrymen, very near to another 
exile, who had died before they had come to G«nevs» 
There were many to honour him, and to join in the 
sad procession which conveyed him to his grave ; and 
there were at Geneva, as there had been at home, 
many who could find, beneath the sterner virtues of 
the Puritan, the gentleness of heart and kindness in 
trouble which belong to the true Christian of every 
name and clime* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Alios did not like to leave Geneva immediately 
after her husband's death, but she felt herself bound 
by his expressed wishes to return to England. The 
death of Charles and the accession of James caused 
her to hope that she might be able to live unmolested 
and forgotten. She therefore waited a short time, 
and then took leave of her kind friends, and of the 
city which had sheltered her for several years. She 
resolved not to go direct to England, but to revisit 
Amsterdam, to see some of her husband's friends who 
resided there. She found, afber a journey of more 
than a month, that her visit was not unexpected ; 
and the burgomaster said, if she would remain in 
the city she should always find protection from its 
laws in her person and in her property, and that he 
would undertake all the necessary business that de« 

-^Ived upon her in settling her husband^s affairs. 
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She thanked him, and begged the Councirs accept- 
ance of a silver cup, to be used on festive occa- 
sions, which she said her husband had designed for 
them when he recollected the hospitality and kind- 
ness which he had received in the citj of Amsterdam. 
Alice said that her residence was appointed by her 
husband, if she could be allowed to live in peace, and 
that it was at Batcombe Grange, where she had lived 
all her youth, and where he had first met her. 

When it was known that she would leave the city, 
and that her visit was of friendship to the citizens, 
to see many who had been kind to her husband 
herself, she was offered hospitality in every house, 
and a passage to England whenever she chose tf^ 
avail herself of it. After she had seen her poorer 
friends, and heard the wishes of many exiles, that 
they might soon return home again, she availed 
herself of the opportunity of two ladies, wives of 
merchants, going to London, and resolved to accom- 
pany them. 

The departure from the quay recalled painful and 
pleasant recollections, — the loss of her husband, aud 
his return to her again ; the anxious hours that she 
had spent, and the kindness which she had ex- 
perienced from many friends: and as she left the 
shores she remembered when first as a stranger she 
had set foot on the land really almost unknown. 

The passage across to the Thames was without any 
incident. Alice suffered little, and was able to help 
her friends. She had grown so accustomed to think of 
others that she did without being asked little offices 
of kindness which we usually look for from old friends. 
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She was recognised at the custom-house immediately 
on landing, but the news of Lisle*8 death had pre- 
ceded her, and she was not detained; her luggage 
was closely searched, but as she had carefully avoided 
carrying any letters that could excite suspicion, she 
was allowed to leaye, and she began her journey to 
Batcombe Grange. She had written to say that she 
was coming to spend her days among them, and she 
could not control her impatience to look upon the 
village from which she had been so many years an 
exile. Everything looked strange, and none of the 
people recognised the quiet lady, whose hair was of 
silvery whiteness ; yet when the rumour went to the 
narsonage that the good lady was gone to the Grange^ 
jMO. Wentworth, anxious to shew that be remem- 
bered her kindness in bygone years, ordered the bells 
to be rung; and before she had been long in the 
house of her fathers, she paused to Usten to the 
well-known sound, which carried her back to child- 
hood's days. 

She was welcomed home by strangers ; there was 
not a person .in the house that knew her, and yet they 
said that she was welcome for the good name she 
had left behind her. Mr. "Wentworth, grown grey and 
much altered, came to see her on the evening of her 
arrival. He was so surprised at her altered appear- 
ance that he said, '' I dare say you see me as much 
altered as you appear changed to me." 

" I should have known you anywhere," said Alice, 
•* but of course I recognise you here." 

" And I," said Mr. Wentworth, " should not have 
wn you ; but then you have had many cares, and 
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the pains of an exile*s life, — ^pains that your husband's 
kindness spared me," said Mr. Wentworth ; and Alice 
learned for the first time not only of his goodness to 
the Sector of Batcombe, but to many good men from 
whom he differed in religious views. 

" My husband," said Alice, " ever did what he be- 
lieyed was his duty: whether he was always right 
must be a matter of opinion ; but I cannot think his 
lot should have been to die an exile, so much as he 
loved England and laboured for her good." 

** Let us not dwell on that sad past," said Went- 
worth; ''your husband's good deeds have, I trust, 
gone before him. There were many of us who would 
have been turned &om house and home but for his 
interference; and he got many small allowances for 
ejected ministers from those who held their livings." 

" And what has been the end of all these changes P" 
asked Alice. 

" Much hardship," said Wentworth ; " for on the 
return of the King all who would not use the Com- 
mon Prayer-book were ejected, and I am afraid many 
have suffered greatly." 

"And my lot must be cast in with theirs," said 
Alice. " I shall hope always to live on neighbourly 
terms with you, Mr. Wentworth, but it seems as if 
all my life was to be on the side of the unfortunate. 
Qod so orders it that some of us always find the poor 
and needy about us, and others pass through the 
world as if there was not a poor person in it, or such 
a thing as affliction." 

** And do you still think that you cannot worship 
with us ?" said the Eector ; " you were once always at 
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Communion, and regular in your attendance on the 
Lord's day." 

" Yes," said Alice, " and probably if you were the 
outcast and persecuted I should be with you to-day ; 
but I have worshipped with exiles, heard their tales 
of suffering, and therefore I must suffer with them." 

"Whatever you may do," said Wentworth, "you 
shall receive no molestation from me, my dear Madam, 
either in word or deed. I could have wished that it 
had pleased God to lead you back again to the Church 
of your childhood, and — ^" 

" It has not been so." 

" — and I hope that I have only done my duty in 
saying we should welcome you at church again." 

" Tou have done very kindly," said Alice. 

*' Then," said the Hector, " good-bye. Let us live 
in charity and good will, hoping that a day may yet 
come when we shall unite in worship and praise." 

Without sacrificing her opinions, Alice resolved to 
avoid offending the Sector. She was grateful for his 
kindness and frank conduct, and also for little thought- 
ful acts which shewed that he considered her comfort 
and happiness; she therefore declined to allow any 
meeting of the sectaries, as they were called, in her 
house, but she took a room and attended the meet- 
ings of the ejected clergy, all of whom held Puritan 
opinions, and followed the discipline of the Genevan 
Churches. 

The character of the house was soon known to men 
who often needed food and shelter. Batcombe Grange 
was called Zoar, and they never wanted for able minis- 
ters, nor for information where they could be usefully 
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employed. Alice had sometimes one or two poor 
families in her house at a time« and she was obliged 
to write to friends to help her to find them employ- 
ment : some got appointments as schoolmasters, or, if 
unmarried, as tutors in families favourable to Puritan 
doctrine; others, less able, were helped into little 
trades, and some learned handicrafts and preached in 
lone villages to a few hearers. Alice, while main- 
taining worship for herself and those who thought 
with her, was careful to avoid leading the villagers 
from their church; she did not wish to annoy, and 
she saw that Mr. Wentworth, zealous as he was for 
his own views, carefully respected hers, and would 
even say that he knew the place of their meeting. 
Batcombe thus enjoyed peace, while religious and 
political strife walked through the land. 

Alice Lisle had not been long at the Grange before 
she heard rumours of some great deliverance for the 
Lord's people, as they called themselves. She refused 
to take any part in the political movements, or to aid 
with money any attempt to subvert the throne* No 
secret was made of the intention of some great man 
to deliver England from a popish king and cruel 
advisers. 

Suddenly proclamations from Monmouth were found 
in every hand, and it was known that the Duke of 
Monmouth intended to try to obtain the crown of 
England and to rule on P^testant principles. The 
sectaries were much elated, and Alice Lisle was equally 
depressed. 

"It cannot succeed/' she said; "if we failed to 
impress the people favourably when such men as 
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Cromwell and my husband were alive, what snccesB 
can we now hope for P" 

There were readj answers. There are always a few 
needy enthusiasts to fan the flames of rebellion and 
civil war; but when they first hear of a check they 
cry out, " Undone, we are undone !" Alice knew this ; 
she smiled as they told her the Duke had obtained this 
or that success, and warned them to be quiet when 
she heard he was advancing on London. 

It did not take long to dispel the delusion; the 
King rapidly collected his troops, pursued the Duke 
of Monmouth to Sedgemoor, routed his army, and put 
an end to all the hopes of the Nonconformists. Alice 
was thanked by many, who, but for her kind advice, 
would have been compromised. 

Shortly after the battle two weary, footsore men 
applied to her late in the evening for food and shelter, 
representing themselves as ejected ministers, trying 
to escape from prosecution, for preaching in towns 
contrary to law, and assembling the brethren to wor- 
ship God. Alice knew one of the preachers, for he 
had officiated in her little meeting-house on his way 
to Taunton, when he carefully concealed his intention 
of joining the rebel army ; the other was a lawyer, 
distinguished among the Puritan party, and obnoxious 
to government. When they came to her door, Alice 
met them, and they said, " Pray let us enter." 

"You appear sadly distressed, Mr.Hickes," said 
Alice. 

" Indeed we are. Madam," replied Hickes, " and your 
former goodness has induced us to come here for shel- 
ter; we are afflicted for matters of our conscience.' 
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" If SO, you have well come here," said Alice, " and 
you shall have rest and shelter." Alice would not 
ask them any questions, for she did not wish to know 
why they had fled ; their distressed condition pleaded 
for them, and when they had taken food, they were 
shewn to a chamber to rest. They had been tracked 
to within a few miles of Batcombe, and then been 
entirely lost sight of; for they had walked across 
the country through bye-roads and fields, and al- 
together avoided, as they hoped, the observation of 
the country people ; they therefore looked upon their 
refuge as secure, and as likely to be xmknown to 
their pursuers. 



CHAPTER XXYL 

Eably in the morning Hickes and his companion, 
being uneasy at their position, resolved to hide them- 
selves in the house and outbuildings ; they therefore 
roused Alice Lisle, and told her they feared a strict 
search would be made for them ; she therefore placed 
one in an old imused chimney, before which an oak- 
chest had long stood, and the other was hid in a malt- 
house, behind some wood that had been placed there 
to dry. Hickes positively denied to Alice that he 
had joined Monmouth's army, and Nettlethorp's si* 
lence left a painful impression that he was more im- 
plicated in the rebellion than he liked to confess. 
Alice did not wish to know of their gmlt, as she knew 
of their misfortunes. 

After morning prayers had been said, and almost 
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at the moment that the family were sitting down to 
breakfast, an officer made his appearancOi and, bowing 
to Alice, asked if she was the mistress of the Grange, 

She answered himy *' Yes ; and you are welcome to 
the Grange." 

'* I am likely," he said, ** I fear, to be an unwelcome 
visitor. There are rumours that you have harboured 
rebels, who have fought against the King at Sedge- 
moor." 



"Not to my knowledge," replied Alice; "this 
house is the refuge of all the ejected ministers, and 
they come and go so frequently, and are so ofben 
obliged to conceal even their names, that I assist 
them without asking their business." 

"But," said the officer, "thereby you help the 
King's enemies ; and if any are found here you will 
have to go to Winchester gaol." 

" It will not be my first visit to a prison," replied 
Alice, with dignity; "and my course i» too nearly 
run, young man, for me to be frightened from acts 
of Christian charity by the threats of imprisonment." 

The officer left her, and having placed some men to 
watch the outside of the walls, he began to search the 
out-buildings and stables: no one was found; then 
they tried the malthouse, and thrust their swords into 
the faggots, almost touching Nettlethorp ; they then 
entered the house, and ransacked cupboards, opened 
chests, and sounded the walls. They could not find 
any trace of the fugitives ; yet the officer said that he 
was sure they were concealed in the house. As they 
were leaving a bedroom, apparently long unused, the 
officer saw a single piece of compressed dirt, as if it 
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had fallen from the shoe of a man who had travelled 
on foot ; he suspected some one was in the room, and 
he removed the chest that he might look up the 
chimney; seeing that the light was obstructed, he 
called to a soldier for his gun, and he was about to 
fire, when Hickes surrendered himself and came down 
the chimney, covered with soot and dirt. His hands 
were tied behind him, and he was removed into an- 
other room, a soldier standing guard over him. Alice 
was told that she must consider herself under arrest. 
She said quietly, " God's will be done." 

When Hickes recovered from his fright, and was 
able to speak, he told the officer that he had obtained 
protection under the plea that he was fleeing from 
punishment for his religious opinions; that he was 
known to Lady Alice as a preacher of the Gospel ; 
and that he had ministered in her presence on his 
way to the west, 

Alice sat down to her repast as if she were only 
a spectator, and quite unmoved by her danger. She 
urged Hickes to take food, and she gave him money. 
When she rose from the table, observing that the 
soldier followed her, she said there was no occa- 
sion to follow her, she had only helped unfortunate 
men, and she would not fly to avoid punishment, if 
it had become a crime in England to succour the 
distressed. 

The soldier said that he must do his duty, that 
she was his prisoner. 

Alice sent to the officer, and asked permission 
to prepare to leave her home, and to send for Mr. 
Wentworth. 
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He said, ''You will not, of course, attempt to 
escape." 

" No," said Alice ; " I am conscious of no wrong- 
doing ; why should I try to run away because I have 
helped men in trouble, and where should I run to P" 
She began giving brief directions to her household, 
and packing up a few clothes, that she might be ready 
for her journey. 

Having found one of the fugitives, they rightly 
concluded that the other was concealed, and they 
returned to the outbuildings ; they were again foiled, 
but the officer said, " Turn over these faggots." The 
soldiers did not like the work, for they were rotten 
and dry: but at last they came upon Nettlethorp, 
crouched in a comer, and evidently determined that 
no wound should induce him to cry out : his clothes 
were actually torn with the points of the swords, yet 
he was uninjured. There was a loud shouting, and 
Alice knew that they had found the unfortunate man : 
she offered him refreshments, and they waited while 
he got some food, and then lefb the house. 

Mr. Wentworth came as they were leaving, and 
Alice was glad to see him, for she feared that he 
might not like to interfere in her h^half. When he 
saw her in the hands of the soldiers, he spoke to 
the officer, saying it was impossible that she could 
be guilty of any ofence against the State ; that he 
knew she had prevented many from joining the Duke 
of Monmouth, and that, although a sectary, she was 
kind to all, and especially benevolent to men of all 
parties when in trouble. 

" Tes," said the officer, " she has harboured rebels 
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against the King's government, and my orders are to 
seize not only rebels but all wbo harbour them." 

"But surely you have some discretionary power," 
said Wentworth ; " suppose these unhappy men had 
come to me, a well-known royalist, and I had helped 
them as distressed ministers, would you drag me away 
to Winchester P and if not me, surely you may spare 
a distinguished lady." 

" I have distinct orders," said the officer, " and I 
must not disobey them. It is in the power of others 
to hear all that you may say. I can only execute the 
orders entrusted to me exactly, or I must take the 
unpleasant consequences that are sure to follow." 

Alice was treated with great respect, and allowed 
to converse freely with Hickes and Nettlethorp, who 
both expressed their deep sorrow that they had 
brought her into so great trouble. 

"I do not desire to live," said JBLickes; "when I 
fled from Sedgemoor I thought that we might rally 
again, and that England's liberties were not entirely 
gone; but I am in despair; we have a hard-hearted 
papist on the throne, and he will respect neither the 
laws nor the liberties of the country, and religion will 
soon cease, unless men are as determined as our fore- 
fathers were." 

Nettlethorp was silent, but completely bowed down 
by his misfortunes, he neither maintained the fearless 
spirit of Hickes, nor the calm resignation of Alice. 
He sighed deeply, and was painfully affected by the 
prospect of death that awaited him. 

Alice tried to cheer him with hopes of mercy ; the 
King had gained a great victory, and he might theror 
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fore be merdfiil^ and hope to win men to his canae 
hj moderation. 

''Madam,*' said Netfletliorp, in despair, ''I know 
the King's character too well to hope for any men^. 
I hope that I do not look on death with a mere terror 
of djing; I have a wife and four little children de- 
pendent upon me." He groaned with anguish of mind 
when he spoke of them. 

Alice said, '' Ood will proyide for them, Mr. Nettle- 
thorp. He hath not given us over for a prey into 
their teeth.'' 

"1 have no hope, no hope, no hope," said the 
stricken man. 

**I know not what awaits us," said Alice ; ** Gt>d'8 
will be done. He has always good in store for us." 

'^Tes/' said Hickes, '*I leaye my family and my 
cause in His han^. I know what is said of the ten- 
der mercies of the wicked, and I expect only cruelty 
from my enemies." 

Nettlethorp shed tears, but said nothing. 

Alice turned to Hickes, and said, ''Mr. Hickes, 
where are your children P" 

" I hope, Madam, in London, in the house of some 
good Samaritan ; we have gone from place to place, so 
as not to burden any, that I cannot say where thej 
may be." 

** Then you have no home," said Alice. 

" Only what the good God puts it into the hearts 
of men to give me ; yet I have never known absolute 
want until the day when you relieved us : I had then 
*'^r% days with only a little dry com, which we 
i in the fields as we came along. I know 
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not liow we got to your door, which I would to God 
we had never entered." 

*' Saj not so, Mr. Hickes/' said Alice ; ''you came, 
I hope, because you expected to find relief in distress, 
and I thank Ood that I have relieved you : if it be 
His will that I sufier for it, I shall only follow at a 
distance Him whom wicked men crucified without 
a cause." 

''There is no justice in the land," said Hickes, 
'' and therefore. Madam, I am troubled for you. It 
is not Christ's law that prevails anywhere; I have 
seen, and so has brother Nettlethorp, the horrible 
butcheries of the west country: they who serve the 
King are worse than infidels or Mahometans, and the 
blood of the saints, shed at Sedgemoor and in the vil- 
lages round, will cry up to heaven against King James 
and his &mily." Hickes spoke with animation. 

Alice said gently, ''Mr. Hickes, I wish you had 
felt it to be within your duty to avoid the Duke of 
Monmouth's camp ; you are a minister of peace, and 
I am sure found no pleasure in the loose conduct of 
a camp." 

"No, Madam," said Hickes; "but I hailed the 
Duke as a Joshua, a leader of the true Israel of GK>d 
against the enemies of truth." 

" Have many of our brethren fallen ?" asked Alice. 

"Yes, many; the hearers are scattered far and 
wide, and who will now dare to gather the few sheep 
in the wilderness P" 

"Yes," said AHce, "I ask who? for I think of 
my few friends at Batoombe ; but I hope soon to b0 
among them again." 
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When thej arriTed at a roadside inn, the aoldiers 
halted, and requested their prisoners to dismount ; the 
officer rode np and assisted Alice, saying to ha, he 
was sorry to he obliged to perform so painfiil a duty. 

Alice thanked him for his kindness, and he shewed 
her a room, saying that he should be obliged to 
place a sentry at her door, but that she could haye 
whatever she wanted: she then ordered some plain 
food and partook heartily of it : she knew that her 
fellow-prisoners could provide for themselves, for she 
had supplied them with money* Alice had brought 
with her a Bible, which she asked permission to read« 
and it was granted ; so that when she was alone she 
could enjoy the same occupation that she made a part 
of her daily home-life. She had not, however, the 
power to read long; excitement was followed by 
weariness, and when she lay down she slept soundly. 
Early in the morning a loud knocking at her door 
awoke her to consciousness of her situation, she 
arose, and dressing quickly, came to the door of her 
room and announced to the sentry that she was ready 
to depart. " Your food," he said, ^' will be served di- 
rectly ;" and in a few minutes her morning meal was 
spread upon a large box. Alice asked a blessing, and 
enjoyed her break&st ; she seemed to be without any 
fear for the future, and so conscious of her integrity 
and innocence that she was strong against any ac- 
cusers. 

Nettlethorp was less depressed; but Hickes became 

more silent and anxious as they began to draw nearer 

^^ "WincheBter. The day was dark, and the wild 

Mew for a time in their &ces, so that they 
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could not converse together; but Hickes again re- 
ferred to bis conduct in tbe late troubles. ** I would 
not/* be said, ''bave brougbt you into danger bad 
I known it ; but we were pursued, and I suggested to 
brotber Nettletborp tbat by crossing tbe country we 
sbould reach your bouse, where I bad only a few 
weeks before been so kindly received." 

'' Do not speak again of this,'* said Alice. '^ Gfod 
will order all things for my good. I have bad many 
troubles, and have lost all that were dear to me: 
when my time is come, I know that I shall be called 
home; but it is not possible that I can suffer very 
much for helping you in your great distress :" and she 
added, smiling, '* I do not fear a prison, it is my in- 
heritance ; my father was a prisoner at Winchester, 
and he was delivered, as I hope we shall be." 

Hickes did not reply, for tbe weather was bad, and 
they could only speak to each other in a loud voice 
and with difficulty. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

It was towards evening when they drew near to 
Winchester, and caught sight of the cathedral tower 
in the dusk. Hickes and Nettletborp sobbed heavily 
as they entered the castle gates ; Alice was unmoved. 

" We are not here for any crime," said Hickes. 

"That is our consolation," answered Nettletborp. 
** They will treat it as a crime," again said the unfor* 
tunate man, in great agony of mind. 

"Be of good courage, Mr. Nettletborp," said Alice, 
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" for my father lay in this prison for many weary 
days ; they prepared him here for heaven, bnt he died 
at home, and is buried at Batcombe. Winchester U 
a good omen of deliverance." 

When they had dismounted, Alice thanked the 
officer, who appeared desirous to escape from any 
thanks, for his civility. It was dangerous to be even 
commonly humane, and therefore there was more 
outward roughness than they had hitherto ezperi« 
enced. The gaol was full of prisoners, so Hickes and 
Kettlethorp were turned in among murderers, house- 
breakers, cut-purses, and with a large number of men 
who had taken part in the rebellion ; some of whom 
had only wished the Duke well, while others had 
helped him. The unfortunate men were very miser- 
able. Alice was placed in a cell by herself. It was too 
dark to see, and her books remained in a box with 
her clothes, which the governor had taken, with some 
letters, into his own custody. She repeated aloud 
a Psalm that had grown familiar to her in her afflic- 
tions : — '' Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
Lord. Lord, hear my voice: let Thine ear be 
attentive to the voice of my supplications." It re- 
lieved the silence of her cell to hear her own voice ; 
she knelt down, and prayed fervently for herself and 
her companions. She did not feel inclined to sleep, 
and she tried to recall the time that her father had 
spent in that prison, and followed him in thought 
as day after day he looked upon the dull, cold walls : 
then she chided herself for seeming to despond, and 
found a refuge from painful thoughts in prayer for 
others, until, overcome by fatigue, she slept, to dream 
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of home, and the people at Batcombe, who seemed as 
if watching to do her some service. She woke to see 
the morning dawn into her cell, and to feel that she 
was a prisoner. 

A few days passed away, and Alice felt her im-* 
prisonment so wearing to her spirits, that she begged 
to be allowed some occupation, and she was permitted 
to walk among the other prisoners; but so terrible 
was the language, and so brutal the exhibition, that 
she returned to her cell. She was soon informed that 
she was to be put upon her trial for harbouring rebels 
who had been in arms against the King's governments 
A special commission was issued, to hold its sittings 
at Winchester. When told at a later period that the 
time of her trial was drawing near, Alice replied, ^* I 
have nothing to fear ; I am quite resigned to Qod'a 
will ; I am able to prove that I prevented many from 
joining in the rebellion; and as to Hickes, I only 
knew him as a distressed minister, and Nettlethorp 
I never saw till he came in a state of starvation to my 
door." The two men were overwhelmed with grief 
when they heard that Alice Lisle was to be put upon 
her trial for her life. They were unable to speak to 
each other, and were all treated with great rigour from 
the moment that the commission was appointed ; and 
when they heard that Judge Jeffreys was to be the 
judge who tried them, they gave up all hope of life. 

It was soon known in prison when the judge 
arrived in Winchester. He opened his commission 
on the day after, and Alice was immediately arraigned. 
She prayed fervently to Heaven for guidance, and was 
BO conscious of her innocence that she treated the 
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whole matter as one of Bcaicelj ordinary importance 
to herself; she was most anxious about her fellow- 
prisoners, whom she knew to be guilty. 

The trial excited great interest. Gentlemen from 
Hampshire and from the West came up to see and 
hear what was done : some hoped to benefit friends, 
some to propitiate enemies. Alice Lisle was well 
known by reputation. She had many friends among 
the clergy, whom she had assisted largely in her more 
prosperous days. Some had heard of her devotion to 
her father, of her long exile with her husband. Then 
the strangeness of the accusation, that it was treason 
to help any one who had fled in a state of misery 
and starvation from a field of battle; the people' 
said no one could punish a man for such deeds, and 
it was wanton cruelty to try a woman ; — she must 
be acquitted. 

When Alice came to the bar, every eye in court was 
turned upon her. She had a subdued appearance, 
and looked pale from imprisonment. Her hair was 
white with years and care, but her eye retained almost 
the brightness of youth. She appeared as if she knew 
that there was nothing that an accuser could say 
against her, and the benevolence of her character 
could be traced in her placid features. When called 
upon to plead, she said in a clear, distinct voice, 
audible throughout the court, " Not guilty !" After 
the jury had been sworn, an objection was raised that 
was fatal to any legal conviction, — ^neither Hickes nor 
Nettlethorp had been convicted of rebellion; they 
were not traitors, for they might establish their inno- , 
cence, and thus put an end to any possible proceedings 
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againBt Alice Lisle, for she was not accused of har- 
bouring rebels in general, but these men in particular. 
Judge Jeffreys knew that the objection was valid in 
law, but it was his first victim ; he came to hang and 
bum, and if she escaped, it would encourage juries in 
mercy whom he wished to familiarize with blood. He 
cursed every man as a traitor who woidd advise such 
a plea or admit it ; he stormed at the jury until they 
were humbled before him. The trial proceeded. He 
passed over gross prevarication in the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and he supplied meanings never intended 
to be given to the words of poor country people who 
were dragged unwillingly before him. A witness was 
in attendance to prove that Hickes had preached to 
them a few weeks before his apprehension, and there- 
fore was known not to have wished to join the re- 
bellion. Jeffreys alarmed the man so much that he 
was unable to speak from terror, and he left the 
witness-box unable to utter a word. 

When all the evidence had been taken, and the 
witnesses had been sufficiently frightened by the oaths 
and curses of the Judge, Alice was put upon her 
defence. She said that she knew nothing of Nettle- 
thorp ; but she knew that Hickes was in difficulties 
for field-preaching, and she thought that his com- 
panion might have been in the same trouble; that 
she had always been careful to relieve distress rather 
than to enquire into its cause. She said she did 
not consider that it was just that any man should 
be persecuted for his religious opinions, and that 
Mr. Wentworth, the rector of Batcombe Grange, 
could tell them that she was a friend to the clergy 

B 
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in their troubles ; she bad helped more ejected clergy- 
men than miniBters of her own views : that she bad 
not helped rebellion, bnt hindered it; and that she 
was not gniliy of harbouring traitors, for no per- 
sons in her house had been adjudged as traitors bj 
the law. The Judge summed up, commenting on the 
character of the witnesses, and abusing Fresbyterian- 
ism and the Independents as roots of rebellion and 
the causes of all England's troubles. He told the juiy 
that John Lisle, the husband of the prisoner at the 
bar, had signed their soyereign's death-warrant ; he 
raised cTerj prejudice and inflamed eveiy passion 
that he could think would excite them against the 
prisoner. He could not subdue them ; and when they 
wished to retire, be asked what they could want to 
retire for; the case was so clear they might agree 
without leaving the box. As they left they looked 
at Alice: she neither trembled nor shed tears, but 
seemed as if she had been only an uninterested spec- 
tator of their proceedings; she looked occasionally 
at the Judge when he was abusing witnesses, but he 
was not abashed. The jury were long in consulta- 
tion. Jefi&eys sent a message that if they could not 
agree they should be locked up for the night. They 
began to be frightened, and asked to consult with the 
Judge. The foreman said they had no prospect of 
coming to any agreement, for they did not think the 
charge sufficiently proved. It was a virtual acquittal. 
Alice raised her eyes, and her lips were seen to 
move as if she was thanking Qod for thus alloiring 
her innocence to be proclaimed. The Judge rebuked 
them sharply; and after another consultation, they 
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came in with a verdict of " Guilty !" a verdict that it 
was evident they had given rather from fear of the 
Judge tiian because they thought Alice Lisle guilty. 

Alice did not utter a word ; she preserved a calm 
and dignified demeanour : when she was led away 
from the dock she resigned herself to die, and said 
to her keeper that she should soon trouble them no 
more. She began forthwith to make a final arrange- 
ment of her affairs, to leave the world without any 
neglect of duties. Every hearer in court was sur- 
prised at the verdict, but they said Jeffreys knew 
that Alice was rich, and that he hoped to get a good 
bribe to save her life ; he knew, as they all knew, that 
she was neither guilty, nor tried nor condemned ac- 
cording to law ; if he could get money he would be 
satisfied, and perhaps imprison Alice for a year. 

In the morning the court was again crowded. 
Alice was once more brought to the bar; and the 
Judge, bearing upon him the marks of an over-night's 
debauch, took his seat on the bench. After the usual 
preliminaries, he delivered the sentence of the Court, 
that Alice Lisle should be burned to death the same 
afternoon, in the market-place. A thrill of horror 
ran through the court : women were carried out 
fainting, men wept, indignation and disgust marked 
every countenance. Alice said, " The will of the Lord 
be done ;" and left the dock to prepare for burn- 
ing. The Judge was unmoved ; but the shock was so 
great that the whole town was excited. The cathe- 
dral clergy in a body remonstrated, and insisted that 
there should be delay ; representations poured in upon 
Jeffireys until he was obliged to grant a few days' 
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delaj. It was immediatelj announced to Alice that 
they had procured a respite. " It will not be for long," 
she said, '* but I am glad to have time to learn how 
to die. I can meet death joyfully, though the thought 
of the fire is very, very terrible. Yet what is this 
to suffering the vengeance of eternal fire ? Why- 
should I tremble at suffering for an hour ?" 

During the next few days every effort was made to 
save Alice. Money was given to the favourites at 
Court, and all means were tried to propitiate Jeffreys. 
Men of rank condescended to intercede with the 
Judge, but all that could be obtained from the man 
of blood was, that she should be beheaded and not 
burned. When the change was announced to Alice, 
who was allowed to see her friends after sentence had 
been pronounced, she thanked all who had interceded 
for her. " Now," she said, " the passage is sharp but 
very short. I feared lest my constancy would be 
shaken by the burning, and lest I should not be able 
to glorify 0-od in the fire ; now I will rejoice for so 
easy a passage from time to eternity." She joined 
earnestly in the prayers that were offered up by the 
clergy on her behalf, but when they attempted to 
offer consolation, she said, " I need none ; I am more 
than ready to die; I would I were as fit as I am 
willing to leave this troublesome world." 

She expressed a wish to see Hickes and Nettle- 
thorp the day before she was put to death, and it was 
^ranted her by the kindness of her gaoler. When 
~me into her presence they fell on their knees, 
lasted her forgiveness for having caused her 
he bade them rise, saying that they had 
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helped her to a shorter road to heaven, and that thej 
ought not to sorrow but to rejoice. 

'' It is cruel to have to die for shewing kindness to 
starving men/' said Hickes. 

" It is better, if the will of God be so, to suffer for 
well-doing than for evil-doing," said Alice. Then, 
taking two parcels of money, she gave one to each, 
saying that the King had shortened her days and 
made her wants very few, but that he was sending her 
to the tribunal of the King of kings. Alice asked 
Hickes to pray for her, and to remember her on 
the morrow. The poor man knelt down, and with 
tears and prayers commended her to God's mercy and 
goodness. They were then removed, and Alice was 
alone. She distributed presents among the keepers 
of the jail, and afterwards devoted her time to prayer. 
Then she retired to rest, and it was observed that 
she slept as if nothing disturbed her mind. 

The last morning of her days broke bright and 
clear. A few rays of light penetrated the cell, and 
Alice seemed to feel the pleasant change in the wea- 
ther. She sat down to read the sufferings of the 
Bedeemer, and then dressed herself for the scaffold. 
She was offered food, and begged to take some to give 
her strength to go to the market-place. She con- 
sented, and resumed her devotions until the tolling of 
the bell announced that her hour was come. 

When the sheriff was admitted she spoke kindly to 
him, and offered every facility to the men who bound 
her hands. She then said farewell to those around 
her, and prayed that they might all meet in peace at 
last. The procession moved forward, and Alice began 
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hep journey to death. It was witli difficulty the 
sheriff's men could make their way through the crowd, 
who cursed the King, and the Judge that had sen- 
tenced an innocent woman to die. Alice did not 
utter a word; but when she came to the scaffold, 
and was assisted to kneel, the crowd remained silent 
while she prayed ; after a few minutes she gave herself 
into the hands of the executioner, and as he folded 
back her dress and asked her forgiveness, the assembly 
were melted to tears. She died without any anger, 
OP any wish, except to submit to the law. Laying 
her head on the block, after a short prayer, audible 
to all near her, the fatal axe fell, and Alice Lisle 
ceased to exist. 

Such was the end of one who had never turned 
a deaf ear to the pleadings of humanity, and who was 
one of the greatest ornaments of the Puritan party. 
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